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MY MOTHER’S SONG.—A BALLAD. 

BY J. E, CARPENTER. 
There isa tone, a melody, that falls upon mine ear, 
Like music heard at even-tide o’er waters still and clear. 
There is a voice remembered still that breathed in other days 
The song my infant lips first learn’d to warble and to praise. 
And even now, though years have past, affection firm and strong, 
Still brings to mind the music of my mother’s plaintive song. 


I’ve trod the festive halls of light, when music fill’d the air, 

And mingled in the merry throng—the gayest ling’ring there; __ 
And when the merry laugh proclaim'd the minstrel’s joyous strain, 
My heart beat high amid the mirth I echoed forth again. 

But e’en amid the loudest glee—amid the gayest throng, 

Foud mom’ry woke the music of my mother’s plaintive song. 


My mother’s song! how soft, how sweet its tones fell on mine ear, 
When warbled by the lips of her [ loved to linger near. 

Bright days, past hours, lost joys, for me ye live and breathe again, 
Recall’d to being by the charm of that familiar strain. 

A talisman of hope and joy—to warn my soul from wrong, 

Dwells in the mem’ry of that strain—my mother’s plaintive song. 





THE OLD MILL STREAM, 
BY ELIZA 
Beautiful streamlet ! how precious to me 
Was the green swarded paradise watered by thee ; 
I dream of thee still, as thou wert in my youth, 
Thy meanderings haunt me with freshness and truth. 


COOK. 


I had heard of full many a river of fame, 

With its wide-rolling flood and its classical name ; 

But the Thames of Old England, the Tiber of Rome, 
Could not peer with tbe mill streamlet close to my home. 


Full well I remember the gravelly spot, 

Where I slily repair'd, though I knew I ought not ; 
Where I stood with my handful of pebbles to make 
That formation of fancy—a duck and a drake. 


How severe was the scolding, how heavy the threat, 
When my pinafore hung on me dirty and wet ; 

How heéedlessly silent Pinsed to be told 

Of the danger of drowning, the risk of a cold. 

** Now, mark !” cried a mother, ‘the mischief done there, 
Is unbearable—go to the stream if you dare ;”’ 

But I sped to the stream like a frolicksome colt, 

For I knew that her thunder-cloud carried no bolt. 


They puzzled with longitude, adverb and noun, 


Till my forehead was sunk in a studious frown ; 
Yet that stream was a Lethe, that swept from my soul 
The grammar, the globes and the tutor’s control. 


I wonder if still the young anglers begin 
As I did, with willow wand, packthread and pin ; 


When I threw in my line with expectancy high, 
As to perch in my basket and eels in a pie. 


When I watch’d every bubble that broke on a weed, 
Yet found f cavght nothing but lily and reed ; 

Till time and discernment began to instil 

The manevvres of Walton with infinite skill. 


Full soon I discovered the birch-shadowed place 

That nurtured the trout and the silver-backed dace ; 
Where the coming of night found me blest and content, 
With my patience unworn and my fishing-rod bent. 


How fresh were the flags on the stone studded ridge, 
That rudely supported the narrow oak bridge ; 

And that bridge, oh ! how boldly and safely I ran, 
On the thin plank that now I should timidly scan. 


I traversed it often at fall of the night, 

When the clouds of December shut out the meon’s light ; 
A mother might tremble, but I never did, 

For my footing was sure, though the pale stars were hid. 


When the breatn of stern winter had fettered the tide, 
What joy to career on its feet warming tide ; 

With mirth in each eye and bright health on each cheek, 
While the gale in our faces came piercing and bleak. 


The snow flakes fell fast on our wind roughened curls, 
But we laughed as we shook off the feathery pearls ; 
And the ru ning, the tripping, the pull and the haul 
Had a glorious end in the slip and the sprawl. 


Ch! I loved the wild place, where its clear ripples flow’d 
On their serpentine way o’er the pebble strewn road, 
Where, mounted on Dobbin, we youngster’s would dash, 
Both pony and rider enjoying the splash. 


How often [ tried to teach Pincher the tricks 

Of diving for pebbles and swimming for sticks ; 

But by doctrines could never induce the loved brute, 
To consider hydraulics a pleasant pursuit. 


Did a forcible argument sometimes prevail 
What a woeful expression was seen in his tail - 
And, though bitterly vexed, I was made to agree 
That Dido, the spaniel, swam better than he. 


What pleasure it was to spring forth in the sun 

When the school door was opened and our lessons were doue : 
When ‘ Where shall we play?” was the doubt and the call, 
And ‘ Down by the mill-stream” was echoed by all. ‘ 


When tired of childhood’s rude boisterous pranks, 
We pull’d the tall rushes that grew on the banks ; 
And, busily quiet, we sat ourselves down 

To weave the rough basket, or plait the light crown. 


I remember the launch of our fairy-built ship, 

How we set her white sails, pull'd her anchor a trip ; 
Till mischievous hands working hard at the craft 
Turned the ship to a boat and the boat to a raft. 


The first of my doggerel breathings was there, 
*T was the hope of a poet, ‘“‘ An Ode to Despair.” 
i won't vouch for its metre, its sense or its rhyme, 
But I know that I then thought it truly sublime 


Beautiful streamlet! I dream of thee still, 

Of thy pouring cascade and the tictacking mill ; 

Thou livest in memory, and will not depart, 

For thy waters seem blent with the streams of my heart 


Home of my youth! if I go to thee now, 
None can remember my voice or my brow: 
None can remember the sunny-faced child, 
That play’d by the water mill joyous and wild. 


The aged who laid their thin hands on my head 

To smooth my dark shining curls, rest with the dead ; 
The young, who partook of my sports and my glee, 
Can see nought but a wandering stranger in me. 


Beautiful streamlet! I sought thee again, 

But the changes that marked thee awaken’d deep pain. 

Desolation had reigned, thou wert not as of yore— 

Home of my childhood I’]! see thec no more! 
rr 


WHAT DE FELLENBERG HAS DONE FOR EDUCA- 
TION, 

This is > little book, but the subject of which it treats is the greatest which 
can occupy the attention of civilised man. This subject is education, in its 
widest and highest sense, including moral training, as also the art of bettering 
the physical condition of the poor, by teaching them practically and theoreticaliy 
the great science of agriculture. We believe that while preserving the secrecy 
of the name, we may state that the volume has been published under the aus- 
pices of a person not less distinguished by rank than an ardent philanthropy, 
and a generous anxiety for all that tends to promote the morals and well-being 
of society. It is sad to reflect how little has been dove in England to direct 
attention to the important experiments that have been long in progress in Swit- 
zerland. In our own reading we have scarcely met with anything (in English) 
about De Fellenberg and his institutions, except a short article in the ** Penny 
Magazine,” one or two articles in the ‘Quarterly Journal of Education,” and 
a small pamphlet by Mr. Duppa. 

Besides an admirable sketch of what De Fellenberg has really done, the pages 
before us contain a lucid view ¢f the his:ory of education and society in Europe 
at large. Our inclination would lead us to a long essay upon these important 
topics, but we have neither time nor space to indulge it; and, after all, we 


doubt whether we could say anything so good as is here said by ourauthor. We | 


shall, therefore, simply extract a few pascages to convey some notion of a little 
book, which we most earnestly recommend to the attention of all who have 
heads capable of thinking aud hearts capable of feeling for their fellow men— 
and especially to the study of all who are aware of the necessity of reforming 
education, of which we may say now, even as Milton said in his days, that this 
is ‘‘one of the greatest and noblest designs that can be thought on, and for the 
want whereof the nation perishes.” 

In the following passage the merit~ of De Fellenberg, and the demerits and 
criminal apathy of governments iu general, are not overrated. 

“The name of De Fellenberg is familiar to all the civilised nations of Eu- 
rope and North America, and may now be mentioned without offence. This 





eS 
inspiring those who drink deep into its spirit with high and noble hopes for the 
welfare of humanity, and with an ardent desire to promote it; while those whe 
| are wholly absorbed in the business of life remain pagans in a christian age, 
and al! their ideas of man are mean, low, and perishing : to them man still con- 
| tinues ‘a brute that perishes.’ Fellenberg, therefore, found no sympathy from 
| the statesmen of his day; they were callous to the common social rights of 
| states and of men, as well as indifferent to all views and projects of moral im- 
| provement. In fact, what does the mere politician, whether demagogue or ty- 
| rant, require of man, but to be a blind instrument in his ambitious grasp ? He 
_ wishes his follower to have enough mind to direct his physical strength most 
effectually according to the command of a superior, but no more It is the en- 
| lightened politician—the legisiator properly so called—who c.nsiders man not 
| as a tool with which he is to work, but as a ward committed to his charge, and 
for whose character, usefulness, and happiness, he will be held responsible at the 
day of judgment. 

“ Fellenberg living in such an age of vice, impiety, and misery, felt keenly 
the degradation and corruption of man; and also that this was no new state of 
things, though an aggravated one. He saw that Europe had never been prac- 
tically christianised ; that she had been converted from paganism little more 
than .n name ; and that her barbarism had never been extirpated. He beheld 
in history a swarm of nations issuing from savage forests, conquering a compa- 
ratively civilised nation, separating into feudalities, continuing their war with 
each other, ignorant of letters, studying no art or science but that of the sword. 
The outbreakings of modern revolutions were nothing but a continuance of the 
history of the race. It was no new or sudden volcano, acting by new and un- 
known laws : the causes were deeply laid in the ignorance and barbarism of the 
people, and in the pugnacious and arbitrary principles of the rulers We are 
not here questioning the providential wisdom of the history of man, as shown 
in the European march from barbarism and peganism to civilisation, Christianity, 
and rational and constitutional liberty ; but we cannot, insist too strongly upon 
our pristine barbarism and ignorance, and the total want of any general moral 
means of removing them, beyond the formalities of religion ; lest it should be 
imagined that the mass of the people among our ancestors were in possession 
of ample and efficient means of moral and religious instruction. 

‘* Fellenberg was one of the few who traced the tumults and troubles of kis 
age to the moral depravity of men in their social relations. With the Bible in 
his hand and an enlightened philosophy in his heart, he considered society and 
men as they were in fact, as they ought to be as Christians, and as they might 
be under a proper guidance and system of early discipline and instruction. Un- 
like others who had preceded him, but with partial and theoretic views of the 
subject, he did not propound his ideas to the public in writing; but, convinced 
of the truth, power, and force of the principles he had arrived at, he determin- 
ed upon submitting them to the test of au experiment, to which he pledged his” 
talents, property, and life,—and for so doing was denounced as the enemy of his 
race!” 

The next passage contains solemn truths which will be recognised by all who 
have had their eyes open, and which will, or ought to, call up the most serious 
thoughts. 

«At one time vice was the test of loyalty, as piety was of disaffection ; and 
the spread of infidelity was by some considered as a sign of national prosperity. 
We venture to say that these feelings and judgments are not yet extinct. In 











expression implies that it once was otherwise. Yes; the age in which he has | our own age it has been scarcely ereditable to belong to Bible or missionary. so- 
lived having been one of political storms, every name which was eminent enough | creties ; and infant-schools were once considered as the nurseries of freethinkers,. 
to appear above the surface of the troubled waters was claimed or denounced | or as the visionary projects of Utopian philanthropists. It seemed to be abso- 
by a party; none could escape. Even those who disclaimed all party, but who, | lutely necessary that mankind should experience practically the utmost horrors, 
from the highest motives, thought they were bound not to live for themselves | misery, and anarchy of vice and ignorance and have that experience reiterated 
alone, nor to hide their talent ina napkin, but to labour, like the holy men of upon them generation after generation, before they could be convinced of the 





old, according to the light given them, for the permanent good of their fellow- 
creatures, were exposed to a moral martyrdom, from the ignorance, misconcep- 
tion, and hostility of their contemporaries. 

“Schools and education had certainly been heard of from tie times of Rome 
and Greece—had not been totally destroyed at the fall of the Empire —and had 
in a degree revived with the revival of learning: but the kind of education 
which Felienberg contempiated, with its application to the lowest as well as the 
highest class of suciety, was so new, that it is still a novelty in enlightened 
England, after his forty years’ experimental! labours at Hofwyl. The great ob- 
ject to which he had determined to devote his life was the practical solution of 
the question, whether it is possible tu influence and form the human character 
by early discipline and instruction; to set the motives, feelings, and passions 
in a proper course ; to fix in the mind moral and religious principles, giving rise 
to corresponding habits of action; to store the mind with just ideas, and the 
heart with Coristian sentiments. He wished to raise the school from a mere 
technical system to one of intelligence ; and froma place of irksome constraint 
to one of pleasing and beneficial occupations. 


“As these objects had never been attained, nor even attempted, with a di- | 


rect, specific, and undivided purpose, Fellenberg’s wise and benevolent plans 
for the improvement of character were looked at as dangerous innovations in 
the usual mode of bringing up the young, and as connected with some deep, 
secret plot for the subversion of society. He had, therefore, to contend, during 
many years, with a combination of ignorance, prejudice, and, we fear we must 
add, in some instances, of malignity. Before his time, almost the only medium 
of instruction for the people was the pulpit ; almost th. only means of discip- 
line, of training and ferming character, were domestic ; which domestic training 
consisted in a short intercourse between parent and child at certain hours of the 
day,when labour was over; and in permitting the chi'dren,during the rest of the 
day, to wander at lurge in the streets of towns, or the fields of the country,en- 
couraging each other to vice and impiety. It was this pernicious training which 
Fellenberg proposed to supersede by oue of order, method, and discipline ; to 
put useful employment in the place of mischievous idleness, and hourly chris 

tian instruction and superintendence in the place of total neglect and ignorance. 
Was such a scheme feasible ? and if so, would it not be better and more chris- 
tian than the former state of things? 

“ Fellenberg was led to study this question in consequence of observing the 
state of Europe, at that time convulsed by the French revolution The ambi- 
tien of political power was the meving principle of the few, to which the many 
were made subservient ; and the lives of all, instead of being passed in the ex- 
ercise of peaceful virtues, with the hope and expectation of a better world, 
were exhausted in the rage and passions of savages. Felleaberg groaned over 
this exhibition of human ferecity,—over the social ruin which it occasioned,— 
over the total absence of christian character which it betrayed. He beheld 


christien men, as they called themselves, tearing one another to pieces, and for | 


no ostensible good,—the mere instruments of the few ringleaders of the world’s 
misery. Human nature seemed to have discarded all virtue, and to have be- 
come the receptacle of that assemblage of vices denounced by the apostle— 
envy, variance, wrath, strife, hatred, sedition, drunkenness, revellings, adul- 
tery. murder’ 

“ Fellenberg at first imagined that something might be done amongst the ru- 


lers of mankind, the directors of the political storm, to calm this turbulent state, | 


and to introduce harmony into this chaos ; but he feund them totally indifferent 
and apathetic, and blind to all: but the scene in which they lived. 
forms a horizon for himself by hisactions, thoughts, and reading. 
gogue sees nothing but the mob before him; 
the politician, often, especially in troublesome times, nothing but the intrigues 
around him. None but the christian philanthropist can take an enlarged view | 
of man in his present and future hopes™-his social cunditions, his capabilities of | 
improvement, the possible extent of happiness or misery for which he mry be | 
born. The Bible presents bim with the ideal perfectibility of universal man ; | 


The dema 


Every man | 


the soldier, nothing but the battle ; | pesed to be for others 


science and art had to be discovered before it could be taught 


inherent and indefeasible malignity of vice, and of the sublime beauty of ho- 
liness. The French revolution did indeed strike terror into the hearts of men, 
and made crime at length detestable. Not that it was the first or only conse- 
quence of vicious principles which Europe had witnes:ed—far from it—for she 
was bred in war and rapine ; but vice appeared in a new garb, and less under 
the direction of its usual leaders. Still the horror that was felt was more po- 
litical than moral. Men feared the miseries of vice as exbibited in public con- 
vulsions ; but they continued blind to its effects on social and domestic happi- 
ness. Provided the state were free from change, they cared not for the tears 
shed in secret over the degradation of private infamy. Another step was ne- 
cessary in the moral demonstration , which was, that public prosperity and se- 
curity should be deemed tv be utterly incompatible with private vice.” 
* * * * * 

“We have said that parents, as soon as society passes from the barbarous 
state to the pursuit of arts, are-totally incompetent to educate their own ehil- 
dren, and that the artificial education of the school must commence. This is 
true of all classes of society, as well as of the lowest. Education becomes an 
| art, as well as the manufacture of articles of consumption. It becomes sub- 
| ject to the law of the division of labour ; and they who engage in it will excel 
in it by the same necessity that a mechanic excels in bis peculiar occupation. 
Upon this principle schools become necessary for all classes, to supply the want 
of time, attention, and knowledge, in parents of all ranks. If mankind had 
| been capable of anticipating and foreseeing their own wants before they were 
| pressed upon them by a painful experience, schools and schoolmasters would 
| have been coeval with the first transition from a state of barbarian war to one of 
| incipient civilisation and the cultivation of the arts. But man cannot foresee, 

and can only learn by pain and sorrow how to obviate the recurrence of similar 

suffering. The formation of character by means of schools—z7. ¢. by means of 
| systematic discipline and instruction—is a new thought. Schools were first 
| established for other purposes ; and when established, the formation of cha- 
racter was not an element in their system, nor is it so yet. Schools were es- 
tablished for the sake of mere knowledge ; for cultivating the intellect, not the 
heart. The progress of society required a certain number of persons who could 
read and write, in order to fill, in church and state, certain offices which had 
sprung up from the necessities of society ; and it was long before these ne- 
cessities were really supplied. Of those who were thus educated. some turned 
their attention to literature and general knowledge, and thus opt ned a new 
field for the employment of the human mind—a field of mere abstract know- 
ledge and speculation, totally unconnected with practical pnrposes. 

«« But by the same condition that the practical position of government and 
of the church required that a certain number of persons should receive what 
was called a learned education, the position of affairs in the middle classes of 
society also began to make some education appear d sirable. Persons were 
not fitted to carry on the common business of life without a certain amount of 
instruction ; and as only one kind was to be had, men were obliged to send 
their children to the schools which happened to be in existence. These schools 
were all of the same character: the subjects taught, and the mode of teaching, 
were the same, whatever condition of life the pup Is were intended for; and 
this system was a necessary one under the circumstances, because some of the 
scholars being intended for the learned professions, as they were called, became 
the principal objects of the maste :'s care. He adapted his system to them ; 
and the others were obliged to follow !t, and to make the best of it, though it 
might not be the best preparation for them and their professions, as it was sUp- 








“In order to understand the h'story of schools, and to make allowanee for 


the defects of the early ones. and through this history to improve our own, we 
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must consi‘ter that the early schools were confined in the materia's thev had 
These were few and scanty both in kind and degree. Every 
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logic, geography and maps, arithmetic, geometry, aud natural philosophy, ele- 
mentary history, ihe mythology of the classics, illustrations of manners and 
“customs, dictionaries,—everything bad to be constructed ; so that it is wonder- 
fal what and how the early schoo's contrived to teach. The subjects tavght, 
and the mode of teaching, had to undergo a progress of discovery aid improve- 
ment like all other sciences. It might have been expected, the ieachersshvuld further than as the latter may influeuce ‘he former. There 1s a growing convic 
have discovered what they were most in want of ; but we should bear in mind, | tion that the greatest antidote to vice and crime, and therefore to political dis- 
that their time and thoughts are occupied, not i» discovering, but in teaching. | éurbances, 1s to be found in animproved moral education in the mass of the peo 
Many of the most important materia!s of teaching are derived from other pro- | ple e 
fessions. The teacher ouly selecis and concentrates what he finds useful to | In relating what De Fellenberg has done, our author does not forget the 
his purpose. The early schools, of necessity exceedingly imperfect, have un- | ground-work laid by Pestolozzi—that man who was in truth the great friend of 
fortunately entailed their imperfections upon their successors. The objects humanity and practical religion, and who became a martyrto the grand cause 
they contemplated were unfavourable to enlarged views, or to anything: like | for which men were created. Passing over the agricultural establishinent at 
an educational system. With them education was a mere apprenticeship to | Hofwy!, which has been described by Mr. Duppa, we come to the following 
the learned languages—a mere trade, not ascience They professed to teach account of Meykirch :— 
one thing, and one thing only, the grammatical elemen's of Lativ, and, perhaps, | « When Fellenberg had proved experimentally the truth of his ideas by the 
- of Greek. We say elements, because that degree of teaching which consists | success of his agricultural schoul, he proceedea to prove it still more decided- 
in writing and speaking those languages with facility, has har ly yet been at- | \y by the colony of Meykirch, six miles from Hofwy!. Inthe year 1816 he 
tained in any school. This leads us to consider a wonderful fact, that, though | purchased fifteen acres of woodland. Thither he sent a master with about 
every child learns to talk his own language while he is a child, yet, after ten | twelve children. They were to build themselves a house, to clear and culti- 
years’ teaching of the Latin or Greek language, the scholar has not learnt to yate the land, and to employ their leisure time in learning to read and write, 
speak, and scarcely to write it. The witherivg effects of this contracted sys- | and the elements of knowledge. They were supplied with tools and materia!s 
tem of teaching, this limiting of instruction to Greek and Latin, were not 80 | from Hofwyl, and with food till they could raise enough for subsistence In 
much felt in the higher departmneuts of society, for which it was chiefly in end- | seven years they repaid all the expenses of their outlay, which was about 
ed, because such instruction occupied only a por ion of a lung period of pupi- | 150/., and maintained themselves upon their little terriiory. Fellenberg cal- 
. lage, and because no other knowledge or scieuce was required in some of the | cylates that fifteen acres of land would support a colony of thirty children 
professions ; while in others, personal labour aud perseverance mide up for all upon this plan, which is the greatest number suited to such a system; and 
deficiencies of elementary teaching And we must never forget that ‘he innate | that it might be established upon land not available for the general purposes of 
powers, faculties, and principles of the human mind, are not to be judged of | cyliivation. The only difficulty is, to obtain a superintendent properly quali- 
‘by the results of any teaching which has hitherto prevailed. Teaching cannot | fied by temper, character, religious principles, and a complete knowledge of 
create: mindisacreation. Teaching is only moulding that which already ex- | details, 
ists ; and this moulding, if not conducted skilfully, and agreeably with the ori- This colony was compared very naturally to the story cf Crusoe upon the 
ginal laws and intentions of the Creator, will only deface his work, instead of | desert island. It drew all its supplies at first from Hotwyl, as Crusoe did his 
bringing it tu its intended perfection. The mind of original ability and talent, | fromthe ship The children were delighted at the comparison, anl worked at 
therefore, made its way amid all difficulties, and amid the vices of all teaching, | their enterprise with the greatest alacrity and zeal, and became naturally 
to its proper station in the world of mind, and was no proof of any excellence strongly attached to the cottage reared by their own hands, and the land con. 
in the system under which it was trained. With the majority of minds it was | verted from a waste toa garden by their own labour. When these little emi 
far different. A contracted and dry eystem was to them a second xature, and grants arrived at the spot which was to be their future home, they found no- 
frustrated the tirst which they had received at birth; and the faults of the thing but a shed on the side of a precipitous mountain, under which they slept 
teaching were imputed to the original creation. Thus nature became libelled | ypon straw covered with sail cloth. They had to level the ground, and with 
by the very persons who ought to have worshipped her; the beauties they | the earth and rock to form aterrace in front, which soon became a garden. The 
had defaced were pronounced never to have exisied, and the dis‘ortions of art | cottage they built was of one story, with a bssement which became the kitchen 


were asserted to be natural deformities. and dairy, which occupied together twenty-five feet in front Above this was 

“‘The incurable and ruinous consequences of this contracted system were | one room, about twelve feet wide, for the day-room, behind which was a dor 
seen and first remedied inthe profession of arms. As the art of war becamea | mitory of the same size, and behind this a stable of the same length, and about 
science, and dependent upon mind more than upon brute force, real knowledge, | nine feet wide. An open gallery was in front of the day-room At each end 
a knowledge of arithmetic and geometry, became the only basis upon which it | of the building was a shed about fifteen feet wide, and running back upon a 
could be erected. Government was therefore obliged to establish schools of | level with the stable. So that the whole front of the building was fifty feet, 
its own, adapted to its purpose ; not merely schools for completing education, | and the depth thirty-three ; and it was finished in about two years. The colo- 
analogous to universities, but elementary schools for teaching the simplest | ny subsists upon milk, potatoes, and bread. Three hours a dey are devoted to 
Properties of numbers and space. When other persons demanded that these Lng nage the rest to labour, accompanied by explanations. The same sys- 
elements should be made a part of teaching in schools, they were pronounced | tem is pursued as at Hofwyl :—reading, writing, drawing, singing, natural his- 
unnecessary and useless, except for certain mechanic arts. When admitted, | tory, the history and geography of their country, common arithmetic, mental 
they were taught by permission rather than upon principle, and a certain air of | arithmetic, geometry, land measuring ; a portion of bo\any, so far as relates to 
contempt was thrown over them. Elements upon which depended the perfec- | agriculture ; the nature of soils an? manures, and the rotation of crops ; plat- 
tion of the arts of war and national security and independence, and upon which | ting, sewing, spinning, weaving ; social prayer night and morning, religious 
the whole fabric of the universe was created, were pronounced to be con- | conversations, Bible lessuns ; the feelings aud affections aroused into action in 
temptible, and are still held in all the higher English schools to be of very in- \the midst of their tasks; the duties of life pointed out, as depending upon 


form good practical principles and habits, and not great readers and arithmeti- 
cians; and these ide»s have spread from ‘he lower to the higher schuols. Men 
may be useful and happy with literary atiainments, but not with inferior moral 
principles and habits. The miseries of the world in past ages have been oc- 
casioned by its vices, not by its iguorance of !anguages, arts, and sciences, any 














ferior importance. 


“ The middling classes of society also at length perceived the imperfect and 
inadequate teaching of the schools. At the age when parents were obliged to 
remove their children from school, they found them not only deficient in all 
knowledge calculated to prove practically useful in the employments for which 
they were destined, but even in that to which their time had been solely de- 
voted. Not to have been taught useful practical knowledge, was an evil; but 


not to have been taught that which a'one had been attempted, was more serious | 


still. 
of correcting these evils: they could not establish schools and professorships 
of their own ; neither their time nor their funds allowed of it. They were 
compelled to accept what the schools offered, and to make the best of it. For- 
tunately the consequences, however injurious, were not so fatal as they would 
have proved in the other case, had that also been without a remedy. Inferior 
and limited teaching rendered them a less intelligent class of people, less skil- 
ful in their employments, less capable of improving their situation and circum- 
stances, less useful members of the community, with fewer resources, fewer 
means of self-recreation and rational amusement, and left their moral cherac- 


ter much lower than it ought tu have been ; but it did not expose these classes | 


to absolute ruin, as would liave been the case with the nation, had government 


not taken the education of its military servants out of the hands of the common | 


schools.” 
2 o * * + 

“ The last half century lias seen such changes in European society, manners, 
habits, ‘education, arts, and sciences, as cannot be paralleled in the history of 
mankind. One of its grandest features has been a moral one; it has been the 
were, of Bibles. 
sent forth, more orless, to announce the glad tidings of salvation to all lands ; 
but in none has the Bible itself been sent forth to be its own herald, with or 
without the accompanying missionary, with the same zeal or to the same ex- 
tent. In no former age had it been felt, that nations of professing Christians 


raight be enveloped in pagan darkness as much as those who never heard the | 


name of Christ; and that the possession, and therefore the spirit of the Bible, 
was in many christian places as rare as in pagan land. This was a great moral 
descovery, however strong the term may appear to be; and the men who could 
make and feel the value of that discovery possessed no ordinary mind and heart, 
and were an earnest of the moral spirit which was awakening from its slum- 


bers. 


concern the charaeter, happiness, and improvement of man. It should have 


been watched, appreciated, and directed, instead of being confounded with a 


mere revolutionary mania. If, indeed, this spirit had not sprung up, all Eu- 
rope would probably have run the same course of ‘decline and fall’ as did the 
empires of old. The Bible stood between us and the precipice, and saved 


the world politically, as the divine Author of Christianity had saved it morally. | 


“« It was this moral spirit which prompted the education of the people at 
large—of the lowest order of society, as they have been called. Education 
had begun to spread among this class beyond the mere demand for it of which 
we have spoken; but it was expensive, and extremely imperfect, even in im- 
parting the trifling elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The impor- 
tance, however, of this degree of education, as the handmaid of religion and 
morality, was beginning to be perceived ; and though the ostensible object was 
principally the acquisition of the elements of knowledge, the real object was 
an ulterior one—namely, the improvement of character, and the acquisition of 
christian instruction. When it was discovered that, by proper arrangement, 
one master might teach tho elements to three hundred, or even five hundred 
ehildren, as perfectly as to a few, the moral spirit of the day was roused to car- 
ty sach a system into practice ; and the magnificent idea occurred of giving to 
every christian child a christian education. 


“The era of popular education had therefore begun—it was the companion 
of the Bible era. Both had the same object in view; the moral improvement 
of all mankind, of the universal race, as far as might be permitted by the 
conditions of this imperfect stage of existence. The one was the foundation, 
the other the superstructure ; the one was the light of the world, the other 


the guide by which that light was, humanly speaking, to be reached and disse- 
minated 


“ But the schools established upon this principle could imitate at first none | 
bat those which preceded them in their immediate object, which was, as we 


have said, more intellectual than moral. They proposed to improve the me- 
theds of attaining the elements of knowledge ; and though the Bible was in- 
treduced as a class-book, the mode in which it was read partook more of an 
intellectual than of a moral exercise. Spelling-lessons were made from it, and 
detached parts were extracted for reading-lessons, which lost much of their 
force by being separated from their context; and sometimes sentences were 
associated forthe mere purpose of learning to read, having no connexion in 
sense with each other. Besides, it is very possible to learn to spell and read, 
without having any comprehension of the sense. At this day, the chil2ren of 
those who speak the Gaelic language in Scotland are taught to read English 
fluently, without understanding it. The effects of these schools, therefore, 
were less perfect than had been anticipated, though as good as, under all the 
circumstances, could be expected by those who had a practical know- 
ledge of early education, and of the intricacies of the human mind, 

of the numerous difficulties to be overcome, before the results of education 
can be reduced to anything like certainty. An opinion is now very geuerally 
gtining ground, that these schools have not attained all that was desirable, 
and that their methods require and are susceptible of improvement—that they 
have beew too exclusively intellectual and mechanical—that they do not suffi- 
ciently influence the moral habits, and therefore the religious principles of the 
children The term education is beginning to be understood in its full and le- 
gitimate sense, as affecting the whole character of the man, moral as well as 
wtellectual, but principally the former ; that its great end and aim should be to 


These middling classes, however, had not the power, like government, | 


In all ages of the christian dispensation, missionaries have been | 


This spirit could not fail to diffuse itself into all those subjects which 


| their relation to one another and to their heavenly Father, his universal love to 
| his creatures, and the inexpressible glories of his works. In the prayers which 
| the master and pupils offer up morning and evening, they never omit to refer 
| to the advantages and blessings which they enjoy in.this asylum, nor to pray 
that all orphans and destitute children, in ail the world, may everywhere find 
kind protectors who may establish similar asylums for instructing and educa- 
ting them, so that they may become good Cnristians and useful members of 
society. 
) ‘This colony is one of the most affecting sights in the world. To behold 
| the happy results of youthful labour, the intelligence of the children, and their 
| contented and grateful dispositions, living upon a fare which most people 
| would despise, and eating nothing but the produce of their own exertions, hav- 


) 


|ing converted a wilderness into a garden, and made the desert to blossom 


as a rose. 

‘* When Meykirch was first established, they wanted water. To attain it, 
| they were obliged, under the direction of a skilful workman, to excavate a pas 
| sage into a sandstone rock five feet in height, and two hundred and eighty in 
| length. 

‘On Sundays they attend the service at the chapel of Meykirch, and very 
| frequently at Hofwyl.” 
* * * * 
“* We may take this opportunity of observing, that an industrial education in 

these days is totally different from what it was, or could have been, a century 
|ago. It would then have been mere labour without mental exertion, and with- 
out principles either moral or religious ; that seems to have been the character 
of many of the old charity-schools; the children were kept to constant labour, 
like animals, in unwholesome apartments, and upon a bad diet, without any 
mental instruction whatever; they were consequently cramped in mind and 
| body ; the masters frequently abused their office, and over-worked and ill- 
| treated the children. The present day schools, which attend merely to mental 

instruction, however imperfect in forming character, are still far superior to the 
old charity-schools. But the enlightened labour school of Fellenberg gives to 
labour a moral character; and the instruction with which the labour is accom 
panied, and the intelligence and kindness of the superintendent, give to the 
same name a totally different meaning In this school the children, even if 
they were never to learn to read, would become more intelligent, and better 
qualified for service, than most of those who are now educated in our best na- 
tional schools: they would have a practical knowledge of an extensive kind. 
Agriculture tdught in this way comprises tn itself a vast fund of knowledge, and 
all of it of importance ; soils, geology, mineralogy, drainage, land-measuring, 
manuring, chemistry ; plants, vegetables, forest trees, fruit-trees, botany ; im- 
plements, machines; animals, for labour or for food—their habits, food, man- 

agement—are but a few of the particulars. 
| “Ta Fellenberg’s schoo) the knowledge is chiefly communicated to the chil- 
| dren by word of mouth, not from books, é 
| The secret of the system lies with the educator.” 

There is one little fact in the history of De Fellenberg, with which we were 
| not before acquainted. His mother, it appears, was the grand-daughter of the 
| celebrated Dutch Admiral Von Tromp The noble-minded educator has devo- 
| ted forty years of his life, and the whole of his private fortune, to his plans of 

agricultural and educational improvements. He has not been better treated 
| than the other great benefactors of mankind, who have had to attack establish- 
| ed prejudices. At first his attempts drew upon him the odium of the aristocra- 
| tic party, which were suspicious of his intention and the consequences of his 
| plans, and subsequently the democratic party assailed h'm, thinking his plans 
equally hostile *o their interests. 

In the appendix our author gives a short but interesting account of an agri- 
cultural school for orphans at Fearnhead, near Warrington, Lancashire, in 
which the Swiss model has been successfully followed by Mr. Cropper, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, whose efforts in this direction are so Jaudable. 

The little volume is exceedingly well timed, and will tend to give a proper 
turn to that excitement and inquiry which now exist on the subject of national 


education. We again and again clain our readers’ attention to the whole book, 
which may be read through in a single evening. 








TEMPESTS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 
From the London Atheneum, Dec. 7. 


[By letters from the Cape it appears that the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies having forwarded to the Governor Lieut.-Col. Reid's work on Storms, 
with a request that public attention might be called to the subject, the Gover. 
nor directed that a short printed compendium of the Theory together with 
Hints for Observers, prepared by Mr Maclear, the Astronomer Royal of the 
Colony, should be delivered to all commanders of vessels sailing from Table 
Bay. To these papers have been added, at the suggestion of the Astronomer 
Royal, a very interesting letter from Mr. Marshall (formerly commander of one 
of the Hon. East India Company's ships), published nearly fourteen years 
since in the Cape journals, wherein he offers an explanation of the nature and 
character of tropical storms, and points out how to escape from their greatest 
danger, so closely resembling the theory of Mr. Redfield that the coincidence 
is quite remarkable. Col. Reid observes, that the hurricane referred to in Mr. 
Marshall’s letter is among the anomalies, inasmuch as it had but little if any 
progressive motion. ‘ This,” says Mr Maclear, ‘is sufficient to account for 
the circumstance of his [Mr. Marshall] having made no allusion to the progres- 
sive motion of hurricanes; it being thus admitted hy Col. Reid that the hurri- 
cane, described by Mr. Marshall, had but little, if any, progressive motion, al- 
though in Mr Marshall's opinion, that it had a rotary motion, may be safely in- 
ferred from his figurative analogy between the centre of a hurricane and the 
vortex of a whirpool.”—But without reference to this particular question, Mr. 
Marshall's letter is both valuable and interesting.) 




















I am apt toset so high a value on the Marine Barometer, from its affording 
an infallible index of those dreadful huricanes which are so prevalent in the 
West Indies, the China Seas, the Bay of Bengal, and other parts of the Indian 
Ocean, especially in that part comprised within the islands of Java, Sumatra, 
and the Isie of France, that f think any information tending to elucidate its ad- 
vantages, cannot be too widely promulgated. 

Every one at all acquainted with the mechanism of a Barometer, is aware 
that its construction originated in a discovery, that the mean density of the at- 
mosphere is capable of supporting a column of mercury equal to about thirty 
inches in leng’> ; hence it follows that every deviation of the quicksilver from 
this height, is the result of some correspondent change in the actual gravity of 
the surrounding atmosphere, the trifling effect of the cohesive properties of the 
tube being duly allowed for But although this may be sufficiently evident to 
a common observer, it is certain that these changes depend upon so mapy 
hidden causes, and are generally so minute that they aro scarcely perceptible 
to the eye, an ‘are frequently unaccompanied by any visible chenge of the wea- 
ther. It is a well established fact, that the Barometer undergoes but little or 
no variation throvghout the region of the tropics, unless when it happens to be 
under the influci.ce of an approaching hurricane, and then it is no less certain 
that the quicksilver falls considerably, a natural consequence, it would seem, 
of the origin of these storms, which exceed in violence those of the more bois- 
terous climates of Europe, as much as the situations in which they are genera- 
ted at other times exceed them in mildness. An infinite scope still remains 
“pen to the philosopher, with a view to promote the interests of science, and 
especially of navigation, for a meteoroloical inquiry into the theory of winds ; 
while with respect to these destructive hurricanes in particular, I confess I 
have never yet inet with any explanation of their origin or their course, at all 
satisfactory to my mind. If I may presume to venture an opinion on 80 ab- 
struse a subject, I should say that a tropical hurricane is produced by the rays 
of a vertical sun acting upon some portion of the atmosphere that happens to be 
unusually loaded witb the electric fluid, so abundantly generated within a few 
degrees of the equator, thus occasioning a rapid and extraordinary degree of 
rarefaction of the circumjacent atmosphere, until a reaction takes place, by the 
condensed air rushing towards the centre of the atmospheric circle of rarefae- 
tion, until the equil brium is restored ; but as Dr. Franklin justly observes, im 
his Treatise on Electricity, ‘it is not of much importance to know the manner 
in which nature executes her laws themselves ;”’ so it may be said, that on 
these ocasions, whatever may be the immediate cause of the barometric fall, 
provided we are aware of what is to follow, we are furnished with all the re- 
quisite information to guard against the consequences; and as this knowledge 
is best acquired in the school of experience, it is for this reason that I feel anx- 
ious to impart to others the benefits of my own, knowing that the warnings 
of this infallible monitor have been but tuo often fatally slighted. Because, 
forsooth, that part of the ocean, to which these remarks have reference, is fre- 
quently sailed over without the occurrence of anything approaching to a storm, 
and because the Barometer may, and does frequently remain nearly stationary 
throughout the whole of this large portion of the voyage to and from India, is 
it therefore resonable to infer that its utility ceases '—on the contrary, the fact 
of the Burometer not being affected by any change in the atmosphere except 
when under the influence of an approaching storm, is the very circumstance 
which, in my opin‘on, more particularly enhances its value. In high latitudes, 
the eye of an experienced seaman will prove a tolerably correct substitute 
for a Barometer ; but the tropical hurricane, unlike the storms of higher lati- 
tudes, frequently gives no other warning of its approach than that which the 
Barometer affords. The practical inference then which I presume to draw 
from these premises is, that whenever within the tropics an unusual fall of the 
barometrical column is observed to take place, it may be taken for granted that 
an extraordinary degree of the atmosphere rarefaction is in progress, which will 
be speedily followed by a violent reaction. 

From that moment the ship may be said to have perforated the confines of a 
circle, the centre of which will shortly become the focus of a tornado, and 
which, like the centre of a whirlpool in a different element, cannot be approach- 
ed but at the hazard of her destruction. I am aware, however, that instances 
are to be adduced of ships having encountered hurricanes without sustaining 
any serious injury, but | have reason to believe, that in most of these instances, 
if not in all, it would be found, were it possible to ascertain the fact, that the 
brunt of the storm was in reality not encountered at all, that these ships were 
throughout far nearer the verge of the circle of rarefaction than its centre, 
that having been warned of its approach by the Barometer, their commanders 
had sufficient good sense not to neglect it. But however this may be, no pru- 
dent man in command of a ship knowing, as he must, that the lives of all on 
board depend upon the promptness as well as the wisdom of his decision, will 
allow hims«lf to be influenced by any such precedents, to brave the storm im 
spite of the Barometer ; but that, taking it for his safest, if not his only guide, 
he will, from the moment of its fall, bring his ship to the wind, and make every 
possible preparation to meet it; nor will he be diverted from his purpose by 
any flattering appearances in the heavens. 

Even if atthe moment the sky would be cloudless, the atmosphere motion- 
less, and no other indication of a storm throughout the whole visible horizon, 
than that which this invaluable instrument affords him, still he will take hie 
measures with the same degree of promptitude and energy as though the dan- 
ger had already commenced ; and when the flattering gale springs up to faveur 
his course, he will not be tempted to pursue it through any fallacious notion 
of shortening the period of his voyage ; forif my theory be correct, he may 
rest assured, that the farther lie advances, the greater will be the fury of the 
tempest ; that it isa principle of every hurricane to narrow its sphere in pro- 
portion to its duration; that wherever the storm commences there will it 
soonest terminate, and consequently that his easiest way to escape from its fu- 
ry is to remain as stationary as possible. I should not have dwelt on some of 
these points, had I not been aware that a notion is but too prevalent among 
seamen, that scudding before the storm is the shortest way to get out of it, 
an error which is attended with this additional evil, that those precious mo- 
ments which intervene between the fall of the quicksilver and the rising of the 
storm, are expended (perhaps never to be retrieved), in a proceeding which, 
in my opinion, ie fraught with nothing but mischief. 

Neither should I have ventured thus boldly to advance a theory of so much 
importance to the interests of navigation, were I not prepared to support it by 
the result of many years’ experience, while traversing those seas to which # 
is more immediately applicable. 

The following particulars of one of those awful hurricanes which are known 
to prevail in certain parts of the Indian Ocean at particular seasons of the year, 
and which it was on this occasion my lot to encounter, will be found to em- 
brace some of the most material points on which I have ventured to ground 
this theory of storms, and I trust that the relation of them will not excite 
needless apprehension in the breasts of those, among the fair sex in particular, 
whose destiny it may be to follow in the track of my adventures, but rather 
that they will yield their consolation from the reflection that the greater the 
danger, and the more awful the consequences, the more essential it is that all 
such particulars should be carefully recorded as a beacon for the guidance of 
others under similar trials ; knowing, too, as they must that in traversing the 
wide expanse of ocean comprised between England and India, ships will be 
safe in proportion as the dangers they may have to encounter are accurately 
described. Under such circumstances, then, to withhold from publication a 
narrative of facts, however painful its perusal, the object of which is to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the misfortunes it details, would be no less inconsistent 
than to harl the Barometer into the sea as a vselees appendage to a ship, 
merely because it may sometimes fail to point out the danger, or at other times 
prove a source of needless alarm to those who through idleness or folly are 
blind to its usefulness. 

It was in October of the year 1808, that I left Madras on board one of East 
India Company’s ships, [the Diana, of which he was commander,] with eight 
others, under the convoy of a seventy-four gun ship. On reaching the latitude 
of 8° south, and the longitude of 88° east, we unfortunstely encountered one 
of the most tremendous hurricanes that was, perhaps, ever experienced by a 
ship that did not actually founder. It is impossible to convey to the minds of 
those who have never witnessed such a storm, any adequate idea of the fury 
with which it blew during the three days and nights of its continuance, the 
sound reseinbling more a succession of peals of thunder, or the roaring of 
cannon, than of wind; whilst the sea formed one continued breach over the 
ship, sweeping everything moveable before it. During nearly the whole of 
this period, passengers, officers, and crew were, without distinction of persons, 
employed in pumping or bailing, cutting away masts, securing guns, or in other 
work essential to the safety of the ship; whilst, owing to the impracticability 
of ge'ting into the hold through the body of water always lodged on the gun- 
deck, the chief part of this period was passed without food, oreven a drop of 
water to allay the thirst of the men at the pumps, who were with difficulty, 
and occasionally could not be, prevented from swallowing the bilge water as # 
ascended fromthe well. And had it not been for the fortunate circumstance 
of a quantity of this precious beverage being found in the lockers of the great 
cabin,which was latterly served out atthe pumps in Np pe a ge om | 
is, that we should have literally perished through the want of a liquid, of whic 
there was an abundance inthe hold. Our distress, too, was not a little aggra- 
vated by two of the twelve pounders being adrift at once on the gun-deck ; 
causing the greatest consternation lest some port should be stove in by 
their means. Notwithstanding the fore-mast, main-mast, main-top-mast, and 
howsprit were, at the peril of our lives, alternately cut away. At the close 


of the third day, were lef with seven feet of water in the hold, and four feet 
in parts of the gun-deck, frequently with three out of the four pumps choked 
at atime, end without the slightest prospect of any abatement of the storm. 
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Heaven only knows whether the wonderful alternatiou which soon took place 
after the close of this day in our desperate situation, was owing to an especial 
interference of Providence ; but if the elements by which this globe is govern- 
ed in its course, are ever for a moment turved aside for the benefit of frail mor- 
tality, a scene was now exhibited which might have been deemed sufficiently 
appalling by an All-merciful Being, to call forth such interposition. 

I have been a wituess to many a distressing scene on the ocean in the course 
of my practice, the recollection of which may ia some degree account for 
these serious reflections, and form some apology for their intrusion here. I 
have see:: 4 ninety-gun ship take fire, burn to the water's edge, and blow up. 
This noble ship,which had twelve hundred people on board at the time,many of 
whom perished in her, notwithstanding every possible exertion was made with 
the boats and engines of thirty sail of the line and frigates to extinguish the 
flames, and to rescue the people from destruction. I was once awoke out of 
my sleep by an explosion, which proved to arise from the blowing up of an In- 














diaman at no great distance from the ship I was in, owing, as it was supposed, | 


to a flash of lightning having entered the magazine, where five hundred barrels 
of gunpowder were stowed, destined for the Cape. I need scarcely add, that 
the crew, one hundred in number, were blown into the air, and that not a soul 
survived to explain the cause, or to record the fact. I was once in a ship that 
was struck by a meteor, when some of the masts were shivered into a thousand 
pieces; and had it xot taken a diagonal direction at the criical moment of its 
entrance into the bedy of the ship, the probability is that her destruction would 
have followed. On another occasion I was in a ship which took fire, when 
such a formidable volume of flame rushed from the deck beneath, as to ren- 
der every chance of quenching it apparently hopeless ; it was, however, event- 
ually got under by an extraordinary display of skili oo the part of an individu- 
al, backed by the exertions of the crew. I bave been in a storm off the Cape, 
when, afier a sudden shift of wind, the commodore of the fleet, in one of the 
strongest ships ever built, on her first voyage to sea, crowded with passengers 
from Calcutta, suddenly disappeared, and was never seen orheard of more. I 
have experienced the shock of an earthquake at sea, several hundred miles 
from any land, and far beyond the reach of any soundings, the fact of its be- 
ing an earthquake having been proved by accounts subsequently received from 
Manilla, tte nearest laud, where an earthquake onthe same day, and nearly at 
the same moment, had occasioved considerable devastation So violent was the 
shock that one of the ships of the fleet leaked considerably in consequence. It 
is the only instance of the kind I ever heard of at suct a distance from land ; 
I should like, therefore, to see the extraordinary phenomenon philosophically 
accounted for. The water was not unusually agitated, the wind was moderate, 
the sky serene, and no one indication of such an event throughout the whole 
visible horizon. Was it, allow me to ask, the effect of electricity? If so, I 
should wish to be informed how the electric fluid came in contact with the 
ship'!—for if the sea became its only conductor, a3 the fleet was spread over 
several miles of space, and every ship more or less sustained the shock, the 
whole of that part of the ocean must have been impregnated withit. Sul, I 
confess, I am at a loss to accouut for the shock in any other way. That hou- 
ses should tremble and fall, from the shock of an earthquake, may be easily 
accounted for; but that aship not even at her anchorage, but on the contrary, 
as already observed, hundreds of miles from auy laud, and far beyond the 
reach of soundings—a fact which was verified with the deep sea line at the 
moment, by every ship of the fleet, under an impression that they had struck 
on a shoal, the water, too, as before observed, not being unusually agitated, nor 
any other indication of so extraordinary an occurrence ;—that a ship, I say, 
under such circumstances, should experience the shock of an eathquake, of | 
not less violence than might have been expected, had she at the moment been 
a fixture on the shore at Manilla, isa phenomenon sot to be accounted for, as 
I conceive, upon any of the principles which commonly govern the action of 
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jory, owing as it appeared trom a compar:son of journals, iO their having e€s- 
caped the brunt of the sturm by being considerably to wiudward of the others ; 
thus corroborating the theory with which I commenced, in my endeavours to 
prove that where the storm begins there will it soonest end ; during a greater 
pait of the third day, which was by far the most tempestuous with us, these 
two ships lay nearly becalmed. 

Such were the disastrous effects of this memorable burricane,from a summary 

of which I think myself at liberty to draw the following practical inference ; 
| namely, that bad we instantly attended tothe timely warning of the Barometer, 
| by bringing the ship to the wind, and making preparations for the storm, instead 
| of scudding before it, unt] we could-seud no louger, we should have escaped 
| wish as little injury as the two ships I have just alluded to; acd that, had the 
| three unfortunate ships, which foundered in the storm, pursued a similar course, 
| which it may be fairly presumed tney did not, a very different fate might have 
| befallen thei too. ; ; 

But lest this fatel catastrophe should be deemed a so/iary ir stance, and con- 
sequently not sufficiently conclusive, I shall briefly advert to another hurricane 
which took place m the same neighbourhood, in the following year 1809, by 
another fleet of Iudiamen, while under the command of the late Lord Ex- 
mouth, . 

On this occasion, four of the fiavst ships of the fleet, which, with their car- 
goes, were probably worth nearly two millions of money, and crowded with pas- 
sengers from Cslcutta, foundered in the storm. 

It is said that the last time they were seen, was by Lord Exmouth himself, 
when they were all four together, scudding before it, while the rest of the fleet 
were lying to, thus affording another melaucholy example of the dangervuus fal- 
lacy, which but too often leads on the commanders of vessels to scud before a 
tropical hurricane, instead of bringing them to the wind, and making every pos 











sible preparation to encounter it upon the first indication of its approach by the 
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THE LAW OF STORMS.—MR. REDFIELD. 
For the Albion. 

The editors of the daily press in this city, having contributed frequently of 
late to the promulgation of Mr Espy's peculiar views in re/ation to storms, 
will doubtless as cheerfully give place to the following facts, relating to the 
severe storm of Dec. 15th, at Boston and other places. These facts, if considered 
geographically, and with strict reference to one point of time, are within the 
comprehension of every reader; and form, therefore, a valid and useful test 
for the theory or hypothesis of an inward or centripetal course of the wind in 
a storm, which is advocated by Mr. Espy. 

To avoid all compiexi'y, we will confine our enquiries on this occasion, to 
the afternoon of Sunday the 15th, at or shortly before sunset. The evidence 
within our reach on this point is as follows : 

1. At Nantucket, the excellent meteorological journal, published at that 
place, states the wind at 7A. M. and at noon of the LSth, at East, with rain; 
at 9 P. M.S. W. fair. Compared with the next two accounts, the change to 
S. W. would appear to have been in the afternoon, previous to sunset. The 
changes here being always found to make progress northeasterly. 

2. At Barnstable, on the Southern extremity of ape Cod Bay, 66 miles 
from Boston, in a nearly SE. direction, * it blew hard from 9 A M. fo noon; 
after which, while the gale was most severe at Boston, the wind lulled to a 
moderate breeze, and shifted to S. and S. W.; continuing through the after- 
noon and night.”’ Another account states that the wind ‘* was South at sun- 
set, rather mild, and stars visible in the evening ” 

3. At New Bedford, Ms. as appears by the meteorological journal of Mr. 
Joseph Congdon, the wind also changed about 33 P. M, from E. N. E. to 





fluids on floating bodies; this, I repeat, is atleast a phenomenon far beyond 
my comprehension to explain, unless it were the effect of electricity, or unless 
it were possible to conceive that such a shock may be communicated to a bo- 
dy, floating on the surface of the ocean, by sympathy. I once landed from a 
ship in Table Bay, when, just after my reaching the shore, she parted froin her 
anchors in a sudden north-wester, and became a wreck. My family were all 
on board at the time, who, after a night of infinite peril, expecting evey mo- 
ment to be their last,the rudder beaten off, and the ship nearly filled with water, 
were with difficulty rescued from a watery grave, ‘These and many other dis- 
tressing scenes of a minor description have I witnessed, but never, in the | 
course of my practice, have I been present at one so distressing, at least to my 
own feelings, as that which [have more immediately under consi leration.— 
Those whici: I have just taken a cursory review of were, it is true, in some in- 
stances infinitely more fatal in their consequences, and in one the momentary 
peng of affliction could not, [ admit, have been surpassed; but the scene [ 

ve already given an outline of, and am now drawiug to a close, was one of 
peculiar excitement, painful feelings, and of heavy responsibility. Well may 
the Psalmist say—' hese men see the works of the Lord, and his wonders 
in the deep.” But to return from this digression. At the close of the third 
day of this awful hurricaue, the cabins below being no longer habitable, the | 
passengers were crowded into one side of the round-louse, as being the only | 
eabin from which the water could be effectually excluded. Here, then, a scene 
of woe was exhibited which baffled description,—a scene sufficiently appalling | 
to rend the stoutes! heart in twain, especially of his on whom all eyes were | 
turned for that relief which it was not in his power to afford,—even to hea, | 
who had the strongest of all claims on him for consolation, and whose peculiar- 
ly interesting situation demanded the utmost stretch of his sympathy. | 

The ship, apparently water-logged, was now observed to be settling fast | 
forward. Every countenance exhibited a picture of despair; when, at this 
critical moment, the wind rapidly began to subside, which was no sooner an- 
nounced to the people at the pumps than their labours, which from a feeling of | 
despondency, bad previously languished, were resumed with renewed vigor ; | 
and such was the rapidity of the change in our favour, that one of the most 
dreadful of all storms was speedily lulled into a perfect calm; the ship once 
more rose freely to the sea, and by day-ligbt on the following morning all the 
water was discharged from her. 

The scene which now presented itself was of a different description, but 
still it was not without its alloy, and under any other circumstances it was 
one which might have excited feelings of despondency instead of excess of | 





y. 

The ship lay a helpless wreck on the water, exposed to every surge of the 
sea, which had not subsided so rapidly as the wind, and which occasioned her 
to roll most awfully ; and now, as she rose on the mountainous billow, every | 
7 eagerly swept the horizon in search of the fleet, but all in vain, for not a | 
ship could be seen; upon which we trembled for their fate. The bowsprit, 
fore-mast, mizeu-mast, and main-top-mast, as before intimated, were all gone 
by the board, the whole of the live stock, (with a trifling exception,) consisting 
of 150 sheep, 30 pigs, 4 cows, 3 calves, 8 goats, and many hunired head of 
poultry, were washed overboard, or otherwise destroyed; nearly all the cap- 
tain’s stores, the medicine chest. and seamen’s chests, with their contents, were | 
m the same predicament. After an anxious scrutiny of the charts, no friendly 
oe was found to be within reach of us; the nearest towards the east was 

encoolen, which, on account of the season of the year, was difficult of ap- 
proach, and incapavle of affording the relief we stood in need of. 
the west was the Isle of France, then in possess'on ofthe French. To proceed 
direct to the Cape, was an undertaking which, at the first blush of our situation, 
nobody conceived to be practicable. Still, upon a closer inspection of our re- 
sources, Many difficulties were obviated, and our situation appeared to be far 
less desperate than we had first imagined. Our stock of water and salt provi- 
sions, which was consj lerable, was happily found.to be uninjured: we had rice 
and spirits in abundance. Our spare stock vf spars, which was also considera- 
ble, and well secured before the storm commenced, was safe; we had spare 
sails, cauvass, and Cordage sufficieut, and we knew our situation to be on the 
verge of the south-east trade wind, which blew direct towards the Cape, and 
the season for entering Table Bay was favourable. After due deliberation at a | 
meeting of the officers of the ship, and the principal passengers, it was unani- 
mously resolved to undertake the voyage to the Cape; and, as an encourage- 
ment to the crew to give their Spontaneous exertions in favour of this great un- 
dertaking, a subscription was immediately entered into with a view to teplace 
their cheats, cloth: 8, &c. on our arrival at the Cape, which were lost in the 
storm. 7000’. were raised for this purpose in the course of afew misuies, 
(perhaps an unprecedented act of similar liberality,) which was no sooner coin- 
municated to the crew, than they gave three hearty cheers, and declared their 
readiness to perform every duty required of them; and never was a promise 
more rigidly fulfilled ; however, in spite of these but seldom paralleled exer- | 
tions, we were eleven weeks in reaching the destined port after suffering meov 
privations. Still I consider this as one of the happiest periods of my life ; and 
jadging from the number of cheerful conutenances, and the unanimity which 
—— thr es oo the ship, I much doubt whether it were not the lot of every 
eoul on board. [ cannot account for the f : » the wartica. | 
lar frame of inind we had imbibed from preteen rm rae ae 
which phi : wed 7" ane frame of mind | 

Hihosophy Might spurn at, but which religion ig re he 
precursor of the only solid happiness destined  poeg — ee 
The day of our arrival in Table Bay was one of intense excitement, anxious 
28 we natura!ly were, to ascertain the fate of a fleet from which 


t we had sepa- 
rated eleven weeks before under such unpropitious circumstances. This sus 
pense, however, was of short duration ; our worthy commodor: ,v ith five of his | 
eonvoy, were soon ‘discovered to be safe at anchor in the Bay,:he remaining three | 
ships were missing. and, sad to t ll, have never since been heard of Of those 
which were safe, four includit g the seventy-four-gun ship, had been in more or 


less danger of { 


Towards | 


vundering in the storm ; whilst two escaped wi.h but little in- 


South,—at 9 P. M. wind S., moderate, and cloudy. 

The above three places would appear, at sunset, on the 15th, to have been 
within the central lull of the storm, which reached Boston about 7 P. M., and 
around which the wide spread annulus of wind, which forms the true gale, ap- 
pears to have been blowing with its full power. The lighter winds within the 
central! lull, in many cases, conform more or less to the course of tha storm ; 
which would cause the wind to be southwesterly. In what follows, therefore, 


| no stress will be laid upon the direction of these lighter winds in the centre of 


the storm. 
4. At Provincetown, near the N. extremity of Cape Cod, the gale was most 


‘ severe from 11 to 4 P. M. on Sunday ; its direction, by collating the accounts, 
| would appear to have been from E.S E. During the night following, the 


wind is stated to have been moderate and all round the compass. This was 
the central lull, as the storm was renewed on the fullowing morning, as well as 
at the above mentioned places. 

5. Captain Slemmer of the brig Columbus, in his detailed and seaman-like 
account, states that on Sunday at 2 P.M he made Sandwich, on the west 
side of Barnstable or Cape Cod Bay; the wind blowing a burricane from E 
S.E. The weather lighting up afterwards, he ran into Plymouth. The di- 
rection of wind at sunset, after the lull, is not given us 

6 A published letter from Gloucester, north eastern extremity of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, dated on Sunday night, says: ‘‘ We have experienced a most 
disastrous gale of wind here to day from E. S. E.,—the rain continues to pour 
in torrents, and the gale has not abeted any.” 

7. At Salem, 15 miles from Boston, according to the Salem Register, 
‘*‘ During the day, at intervals, the wind blew with tremendous force from the 
eastward, and the rain fell in torrents.” 

8. At Newburyport, 30 miles N N. E. from Boston, according to the New- 
buryport Herald, the s‘orm commenced on Sunday morning, and ‘from 10 to 
12 o'clock on S@uday night, the wind which had shifted a point or two more to 
the N. E. blew a perfect l.urricane.”’ 

9. At Portsmouth, N. H. some 60 miles N. N. E. of Boston, in the meteo- 
rologica) journal published at that place we find the wind recorded, during the 
day, at East, with snow and rain. In @ Portsmouth paper this storm is styled 
a‘*heavy N E gale” 

10. At Portland, Me , as appears from a valuable sketch just published by 


| the keeper of the observatory, the wind at 11 A.M. on the 15th was * East, 


wih heavy rain; P.M, E. byS., gale still continued; in the evening wind 
shifted to N. E. &c. 

11. At Nashua, N H. on the Merimac, as we are informed by the Nashua 
Telegraph, “the storm of the 15th was from N E” All our information leads 
tothe conclusion that this comprises the close of that day. 

12 At Boston, the Atlas says, on Sunday at 2 P.M. it “commenced rain- 


| ing with a vivlent gale from the N E which lasted tll 7 P.M.” The Mer- 


cantile Journal! says,—* the wind blew with great fury from the Eastward, and 
in the evening for several hours it increased to a hurricane.”” The Daily Times 
says,—it commenced raining about 2 P.M, “witha violent gale from the E 
N. E. which lasted till 7 P.M. Another Boston account says,—in the afier- 
noon the wind * became strong from the Eastward.” The Boston Watchman 


| says, ‘the wind was strong from the Eastward, accompanied by m. ist snow 


avd sleet, which gradually changed to a driving rain, and continued during the 
day.” Jn view of all this, we may safely infer, that the direction of wind at 
Boston immediately before sunset, differed not greatly from EN. E. 

i3. At Providence, R I, according tu the observations of Professor Cas- 
well, of Brown University, the wind on the 15th was “brisk at N. E. which 
continued tll 2 P.M. The barometer continued to fall tll 4 P. M. and re- 
mained stationary till near 7 P. M., the wind still at N. E. and cloudy.” The 
Professor adds, ‘1 am not particular to mark the exact puint of compass, nor, 
indeed, have I any meaus of doing so.” It appears probable that this locality 
was in or near the border of the central lull, after2 P M. 

14 At Middletown, Ct., as I am informed by Professor Smith of the Wesleyan 
University, the gale setin at N. N E,, and continved to snow and blow very 
hard during the 15th; the wind rather veered round to N., in which quarter the 
wind was very stroag at che close of the day. 

15. At Hartford, Ct, according to the Daily Courant, this storm, during its 
continuance, was “accompanied by a strong wind from the north ard the north- 
west.” The latter was probably the driving wind of Sunday night and Mon- 


| day. 


16. At Northampton, Mass.. as I am informed by the editor of the North- 
ampton Courier, the wind during the storm of the 15th was from N E. Mr. 
Espy, I perceive, states it to have been North at this place, but on what av- 
thority he does not inform us. 
the two statements 

17. At Amherst, Mass., according to the observations of Professor Srell, 
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the view frum Saturuay night till Sunday night, was high from the northeast 
aod north. 

22. Near New Haven, Ct., off the light house, Capt. Woolsey, of the steam- 
buat Providenve, 1 forms that on Sunday afternoon till near sunset the wind 
was strong at N N. W.,; but at 9 P. M. it had veered to N. W. and was very 
heavy. 

23. At New York, as appears from my own observations, carefully taken, 
the wind during the 15th, and before sunset, had veered from ‘*N. by W., 
strong ;"—to “ N. W. by W.,” a “hard gale ;”—-which continued im the 
evening. 

24. At Cape May, N. J, as avpears by the marine reports, the wind at this 
time was blowing a gale at N. W. 

‘The storin of wind and snow was severe throughout New England, and its 
limits on the 15th, extended greatiy beyond the Hudson. 

25 The ship Morrison, on the 15h at sunset, 125 miles south of Rhode 
Island, lat. 39 35, lon. 71, 38, had the gale violent from W. N. W. 

The erroneous statement, that the steamer Providence had the gale at S. 
W. near New Haven on the 15th, which Mr Espy has used in at least one of 
the New York papers in support of his theory, he has since found occasion to 
correct: But I do not perceive that his correction has been given to the New 
York public. 

I have brought together below, the chief of the foregoing observations, on & 
small map; in order that it may now be seen, at a glance, whether the wind in 
this gale blew inward from a'\ sides, towards the center of the storin, according 
to the favorite hypothesis of Mr. Espy; or whether, on the contrary, it was ac- 
tually blowing im @ great circuit, around its central portion, im the direction 
which is contrary to the hands of a watch which lies with its face upward: as 
is found to be the case in all gales which I have examined; uot excepting even 
those upon which Mr. Espy 1s accustomed to rely, in his attempts to sustain 


his centripetal theory. 
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The circular lines on the map are drawn from a center located on the south 
ern border of Cape Cod Bay; and whether, or not, this 1s to be considered as 
the exact plece of the axis, about sunset onthe 15th and the arrows near the 
several pleces representing the exact course of the wind, is unimportant These 
will at least serve as approximations; and the general result could not be mate- 
rially #ffected by greater accuracy of delineation, were the latter attainable. To 
me, it clearly sppears, that the wind was not biowing, at any time on the 15th, 
‘* towards a space or region of coun'ry southwest from Boston and northeast of 
New Haven,” as was suggested byMr. Espy in the Courier & Enquirer, and the 
New York Gazette; vor, indeed, towards any other central space in the gale. 
The general course or mauner in which this gale did blow about sunset on the 
15th, wheu its center was perhaps nearest, appears, I think, sufficiently obvi- 
ous, from the foregoing statement. 

The limited object of the present inquiry restrains me from examining the 
consecutive changes and relations of this storm, at the various localities ; and 
much information, for which I am indebted to my correspondent, must for the 
present be passed over. It should be borne in mind, that our map comprises 
but a portion of the area which was covered at one time by this gale; which 
was greatly extended on all sides, but mostly on the east and south. It should 
be noticed, alo, that the point of time to which all the observations are refer- 
red, approx'mates, as already intimated, to the time of the greatest fall of the 
barometer in this storm, inthe State of Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts, 

Tre whole series of gales which have occurred, weekly, since the 24th of 
November, are well worthy of the attention of meteorologists ; and the rela- 
tive character of each, has appeared to be developed as clearly as inthe case 
now before us W.C. Reprienp. 

New York, January 6:h, 1840. 
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WORKING OF THE COAST BLOCKADE SERVICE, 
WITH ANECDOTES OF SMUGGLING. 
Concluded from the last Albion. 

The operations of Randley and his Blues were principally confined to the 
line of coast between Folkestone and Rye; but another armed party was form- 
ed to act between Dover and Whitstable. The latter consisted of persons col- 
lected from Ickham, Wickham, Wingham, Wye,Canterbury,and the Isle of Tha- 
net. Assembling at a rustic fair,held at Herne Street,a small hamlet about two 
miles inland of Herne Bay, they proceeded to the shore, many of them half 
intoxicated, end being opposed in their attempt to work a cargo of smuggled 
goods, by the resolute conduct of Mr. Snow, a Midshipman, one of the coward- 
ly miscreants crawled behind and shot the gallant young officer in the back.— 
He lingered for so:ne time in great agony, but, like poor M’Kenzie, he died la- 
menting that his life had not been yielded in open battle with the enemies of 
his country, instead of being sacrificed in a vile midnight conflict with a gang 
of outlaws. Four men were subsequently tried as accomplices in this muder,but, 
owing to the great lenity of the judge, they were acquitted, upon the ground of 
some slight deficiency in evidence ; and the author bas reason to believe that 
the actual assassin is still living, and boasting of his exploit, ina parish near 
Herne Bay. 

* * + 

The cold blooded murder of Mr. Snow and others produced the natural ef- 
fect, in ins'igating a desire of vengeance amongst those employed in the Coast 
Blockade Service ; and they often resorted to the use of fire-arm in cases where 
suci: violent measures were scarcely justifiable. Not long after the occurrence 
just related, and within a hundred yards of the same spot, a young fellow named 
Cullen, whose parents are still living at Herne Bay, was shot dead by one of 
the Blockade seamen, named M«rray, because Cullen persisted in running off 
with some tubs of smuggled brandy, after Murray had commanded him to stop. 
The inquest assemb'ed under Mr. Delasaux, coroner for East Kent, delovered 
a verdict of ** Wilful murder” against Murray, but he was acquitted upon his 
trial at the assizes. ; 

At Hastings, where a fleet of sixty fishing boats often landed in a siigle 
tide, it was impossible to undergo the labour of pulling out and re-stowing all 
the heavy nets, though smuggled goods were frequently concealed underneath. 
The Blockade sentinels were therefore furnished with sharp iron prickers, to 
pierce through the nets; but as this could not be done without slightly injur 
ing the meshes, it was generally objected to as unjustifiable by the fishermen. 
Upon one of these occasions a man named England proceeded to examine the 
boat of John Swaine, who declared that he would not permit his nets to be in- 
jured by the pricker; and as England persevered, a scuffle ensued, in which 
he was struck and thrown out upon the beach. Irritated at this rough usage, 
he drew forth his pistol and shot poor Swaine dead upon the spot. The sensation 
this event created in Hastings will not easily be forgotten. A furious mob sur- 
rounded the prison, and England would probably have been dragged forth to 
instant death, if a military guard had not been employed to intimidate the po- 
pulace. At his subsequent trial, the judge prot ounced England's conduct te 


We will however take N. N. E. the mean of | have been perfectly justifisble; yet so virolent was the rancour against him, 


| that the jury differed from the judge, and found the prisoner “Guilty of mur- 


der” The Government, however, granted him an immediate free pardon, and 


the wind in the latter part of the 15th was N. by W.,—** severe storm of wird | for his greater security gave him a discharge from further employment in the 


and snow.” His place of observation is on low ground a little S W. from the 
college, which stands on ahill. Perhaps this may have slightly affected its 
local direction 

18. At Hanover, on the Western border of New Hampshire, as I am inform- 


Blockade Service. 
. 7 * . 

This unfortunate affair was followed by another of a somewhat similar des- 

cription. One of the princ'pal free traders at Hastings, about the same pert 


ed by Professor Hubbard, of Dartmouth College, the wind veered on the 15th | od, was a fat, good-ratured fellow, named Raper, who commanded a remarke- 


from N. E. to N 


The facts here, are furnished from the meteorological jour- | bly /ucky fast sailing lugger, called the Little Ann. So far from assailing the 
| nal of Professor Young ; and as the winds in this journal appear to be all re- 


‘* warrvors’’ with taunts { abuse, like the rest of his comrades, Raper con- 


ferred to the eight principal points of the compass, as in common, there is room | ducted himself with undeviating civility ; so that bad it been possible for fire 


to infer that in the latter part of the day the wind was somewhat eastward of 
the true north: bet this need not be insisted on 


} 


| 
| 


and water to unite, he would have been esteemed even by his opponents.— 


He usually wore a long white frock or gaberdine over his flushings, and it was 


19 At Albany and Troy, which places i visited on the 17th, the wind late | hi- custom, when note vaged in illicit adventure, to s t smoking his pipe = 

on Sunday afternoon according to my best information, was somewhat east vinuing bis lees opon a crab or capstan, fixed in the beach in front of he 

| werd of North ; { ter’ } ef Feeling an interest is his favour, the author once ask- 
20 At Athens, Hudson, an'\ Catskill, from information on which I can place | ed him why ! hid not quit sm ggling altoget er, a d turn fis. _~ - 
reliance, the wind at this time was at North ‘What.” r ’ Raper ‘swou'd you have me sit bo DDINg an ee: ali cay tc 

‘ ) \ 1 . ' } 7 aif oto f 7 s hor emuocler— rea «4 

21. At Litchficld, Ct. accor ling to the Litchfield Enquirer, the wind during | catch sixpen’! rth of whitir g 1 No—I wast a sinuggler—I was bre . 
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ler. and I shall die asmuggler; but I have no wish to see my children 

in the same fuotsteps. If either of my boys gets into a boat, I’il either 

reak his legs er make him a linen-draper, sooner thau he shall learn all the 
“trouble that bis father has experienced.” 

Thus known, and thus respected, it was matter of considerable regret to the 

officers of the Coast Blockade Service when they learnt that Raper had been 


shot through the leg by Henry Isum, a first-class quartermaster stationed at |’ 


Hastings. Going his nightly rounds, the latter saw some flashes exhibited from 
among the ruins of the Conqueror’s Castle ; and, ascending the hill, he disco- 
vered a party apparently making signals to vessels in the offing As th's con- 
stituted a serious offence against the revenue iaw, Isum desired that the lights 
should be extinguished, upou which some threats were uttered by the ‘ com- 
pany,” who advanced as if to assault him Retreating backward up bill, 
with his face towards the smugglers, the quertermaster stumbled and fell; 
his pistol going off by accident at the moment, the bullet lodged in Raper's 
leg, who happened to form one of the party. There being no proof of any 
illicit proceeding, Isum was commited to take his trial at the assizes; and 
the author, with several of his brothcr-officers, were present at the investiga- 
tion. 

Every precaution was taken by the lawyers on both sides to prevent any ju- 
rer being sworn who could be supposed tv have a bias either way; but, not- 
withstanding all the efforis adopted to ensure a purely neutral tint jury, the 
sequel left a doubt whether at least one tainted sheep had not crept into the 
flock. The trial opened by an able speech tromMr Adolphus, who expatiated 
upon the responsibility incurred by government in furnishing with deadly wea 
pons a set of aliens, that held the lives of peaceful persons in as little estima- 
tion as the existence of a peasant ora partridge. He demanded of the jury 
whether they would by an indulgent verdict expose their fellow-citizens to the 
chance of being mutilated or slaughtered at the mere will of any upstart 
officer, and thus countenance the introduction of quarter-deck law along the 
coast of Sussex. Having thus inflamed the passions of hie hearers, he called 
forward Raper as his principal witness. To heighten the effect, the wounded 
man was brought into court lying in the arms of his friends, Adolphus re- 
peatedly requesting that they would proceed gently, and not subject the suffer- 
er to unnecessary pain: yet a certain curl of the lip betrayed adoubt wheter 
Kaper himself did not despise all this dramatic display ; and there were per- 
sons present who roundly asserted that his wound had already healed, and that 
he was as capable of marching into court as either of his counsel. Be this as 
it might, he deposed upon oath, that, when fired at by Isum, he was regaling 
with a few friends upon the Castle Hill; aod that the light shown was merely 
~a lanthorn taken thither for the purpose of lighting their pipes. On the cross- 
examination he further asserted that Isum deliberately levelled his pistol with 
an intent to kill; but this, as the Judge observed, was proving rather too much, 
since the intention of the accused could scarcely be know to any but himself. 
After a long contest, in which every naval officer who gave evidence was twit- 
ted with tho stale but everlasting sneer of all lawyers, respecting quarter-deck 
authority, quarter-deck assumpt.on, &-. &c. &c., at about six o’clock in the 
evening the jury retired to consider of their verdict. The Judge, Lord Wyn- 
‘ford sat patiently for av hour awaiting their return, when he summoned them 
into court, and inquired if they were agreed ? 

To this the foreman replied—* Eleven of us are agreed, my lord, but the 
twelfth says he would rather starve than acquit the prisoner ” 

“Well, gentlemen, rejoined his Lordship, ‘I cannot receive a verdict un- 
less it be unanimous; but as [ have to open the assize to-morrow in another 
county, I must now obtain some refreshment; but I will endeavour to see you 
again before I retire to rest.” 

At nine o’clock the Judge again came into Coart, and sent for the jury, who 
declared they were precisely in the same position as before. His Lordship 
then said he must go to bed, but would receive the verdict at any hour during 
the night, should the jury arrive atadecision. It was not till one o’clock on 
the foilowing morning that the perseverance of the single juryman yielded be- 
fore the obstinacy of the other eleven ; and they were, accordingly, ushered in- 
to Lord Wynford’s chamber, who sat up in his bed with a night-cap on to re- 
ceive the verdict of ‘* Acquittal !” 

* * * * 

Allusion has already been made to the notorious co!lusion existing about this 
period between the customs and excise officers and the smugglers. A case of 
this description having been proved against Vidier and another at Rye, they 
were tried for the offence, found guilty, discharged from their situations, and 
severely punished. In that district of the Coast Blockade which was intrusted 
to the superintendence of the author, there was stationed an exciseman named 
Brayer, whose official salary did not exeed 80/. per annum ; but whocontrived, 
with no other resources than what he derived from his appointment to build a 
whole terrace of handsome houses, which were honoured with his respectable 
name. At length, however, his practices hecame se exiensive and evident, 
that he was discharged from the service of the crown, a dismissal which he 
immediately justified by setting up a public house expressly for the rendezvous 
of smuggling parties. 

This worthy was succeeded by another, called Catton, who commenced bu- 
siness in the same nefarious line, and carried it on to a much more considerable 
extent. After the arrival of this person, the author soon discovered that all 
endeavours to suppress smuggling were neutralised by the smuggler actually ef- 
fecting aninsurance against loss, under agreement with an officer of Govern- 
ment? Incredible as this may appear, such a system certainly existed. The 
revenue of this country, in the manner of its collection, and in the various mea- 
sures adopted for its protection, embraces such a variety of detail, and is alto- 
gether a subject of so much complexity, that an intimate acquaintance with it 
is scarcely to be expected from any one who has not made it his particular stu- 
dy ; and on that account it may be difficult to make the reader comprehend how 
smuggling could be carried on with impunity toa great extent, by the smug- 
gler giving information against himself, the legal reward given to the informer, 
added to the seizing officer's share, being sufficient to afford a considerable pro- 
fit upon the original cost of the cargo. By the Act Ist Geo. IV., chap. 43, in 
the case of contraband goods seized upon information, one-fourth of the value 
was allowed to the informer and seizing officer, and this was divided in the pro- 

rtion of one-third to the latter, and two-thirds to the former. This calcu- 

ation, therefore, upon a cargo of 500 tubs of foreign geneva would run as 

follows :— 

First cos: in France of 500 tubs, or 2000 gallons, at 2s. 6d per 
Miss Chae ais vm bo0e os voce csc cacees ohesen$eescen 


£250 0 0 
Informer’s share, two thirds of one-fourth of the above (after de- 





‘ducting 7 per cent. for legal charges) at 22s. per gallon, - -..- 340 16 0 
Seizing officer’s share, remaining third of the foregoing one-fourth 170 8 4 
Whole sum received by informer and seizing officer..........-.- 511 5 9 
First cost of the cargo as above,....--..-.+-.--.---..-+---- 250 0 0 
Profit to the informer and seizing officer, minus expenses.....-..- 261 5 0 


It will be evident therefore, that the smuggler and the collusive officer could 
tealive considerabie profit by merely bringing over goods on purpose to be seiz- 
ed; but the working cf this system went farther than this. As the fair trader 
had power to dictate terms to the confederate officer, it was understood that 
tho latter should always have notice to attend at the landing of all contraband 
cargoes. Ifthe smugglers could succeed in eluding the vigilance of the block- 
aders, the exciseman was not to interfere, but to let the goods pass into the in- 
terior, receiving a douceur of six or eight tubs for his trouble, which tubs he 
delivered on the following morning at the Custom House as a seizure, for which 
he of course claimed compensation as seizing officer, and moreover gained cre- 
dit with the Board of Customs for his great activity, as indicated by the fre- 
quency of his seizures. If, however, at the time of landing the cargo any in- 
terruption was experienced from the blockade sentinels, the exciseman stepped 
forward, seized the whole, and in giving in some smuggler's name as his in- 
formant, they claimed, received, and shared the government reward accord- 
ing to the scale already developed, the seizing officer again obtaining credit 
from the Board of Customs or Excise for his surprising zeal and success. 

7 * * * 


Encouraged by the impunity that attended their attack upon Mr. Snow at 
Herne Bay, the armed smugglers of East Kent soon after made another at- 
tempt at Marsh Bay, near Margate. Here they were opposed by Lieutenant 
Washington Carr, R. N, whom they attacked and wounded in the head by a 
cut from his own sabre, which they had wrenched out of his hand. Some firing 
ensued on both sides, and most of the contraband gootls were carried off into 
the country by a track which was stained in many places with the blood of 
wounded smugglers. One of the gang having been recognised during the fray, 
the circumstance was communicated upon the spot to J.iewtenant (now Captain) 
Barton, R. N., one of the most zealous, able, persevering, and honourable offi- 
eérs in the service. He immediately perceived the vast importance of keeping 
secret the clue he had received; and on the following morning (Sunday) he 
applied privately for a warrant against the offender to the Rev. F. W. Bayley, 
vicar, and justice of the peace, at Margate. The clerical magistrate hesitated 
to issue a warrant which would probably consign a fellow-creature to the gal- 
lows, while, as vicar, he (the justice) was preparing to ascend the pulpit on the 
sabbath morning. At length, however, he yielded to the urgent solicita'ion of 
Lieutenant Barton, and before noon the culprit was not ouly in custody, but had 
turned evidence againat his confederates. The proceedings were then confided 
to Mr. John Boys, solicitor of Margate, who employed Bond, a Bow street offi- 
cer to arrest several of the gang. It had been ascertained that there were 
sixty persons concerned in the transaction, fifteen of whom carried fire-arms 
@ map named Daniel Fagg, and eighteen others, were fully committed to take 
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their trial for this offence at the Kentish assizes, where they were all found 
guilty, and sentenced to death ; but fifteen of the number had their doom com- 
muted into trans ion for life! 

The other four criminals—Daniel Fagg, John Meredith, Edward Rolfe, and 
John Wilsden, were executed on Penenden Heath, near Maidstone, pursuant to 
their sentence, ‘ for having illegally assembled with fire-arms at Marsh Bay, 
near Margate, and assisted in the landing of smuggled goods; in which traus- 
action Lieutenant Carr, R. N., was shot at, aud dangerously wounded, but 
who subsequently recovered.’ The unfortunate smugglers appeared perfectly 
resigned to their unhappy fate. Wilsden and Meredith observed, it would be 
well if all men—particularly the instigators to the baneful pursuit which led to 
their untimely end—were as well prepared to meet an offended God as thev, 
the sufferers were. The parting between these deluded men and their families 
was truly heart-rending. After ascending the fatal drop, and joining forvently 
in prayer with the chaplain, they repeated several times to the spectators ‘God 
bless you all!” when the dreadtul bolt was withdrawn, and they ceased to exist. 
There can be no doubt but that these wretched victims were encouraged to 
the last moment by the hope of a rescue, either before or at the place of exe- 
cution ; and,as is always the case among characters of this description,thev were 
abavdoned by their associates from the first hour of their apprehension. ‘There 
were about 400 spectators present at the execution, but not a sound broke the 
awful silence of the procession, nor was a word spoken,except by the clergyman, 
from the gaol to the gallows. 

This dreadful example had the desired effect, for from that moment the heart 
of smuggling appeared to be broken. InSussex, indeed, the redoubtable Blues 
appeared, at intervals, for some time even after the blockade system had been 
abolished: on one of these occasions at Chamber, near Rye, they assembled at 
a lonely shed, called the Blue Sheep House, and proceeded to the beach, where 
they fired upon the preventive seninels and wounded three of them—named 
White, Poulton, and Perry. Some of the smugglers were also wounded, par- 
ticularly Thomas Rushford, a labourer, residing at Brookland, the head quarier 
of the Blues. This man, and another named Piles, living at Rye, subsequently 
became approvers, giving evidence against their confederates, and declaring on 
oath “ They did not know, when hired to go out, that there was to be any armed 
party, or they would not have gone, nor would any other of the tub carriers.” By 
this declaration it was evident that the execution on Penenden Heath had struck 
the fair traders with a dread of going out in armed associations ; and that their 
leaders concealed fro the bulk of the company their intention to have * fight- 
ing men’? present upon such occasions. This was probadly their mode of pro- 
ceeding at Fort Twiss, near H¥the, two nights previous to the occurrence just 
related, where they shot Dawes, chief boatman of the coast guard party, and 
beat two others severely. Hearing the firing, Lieut. Thomas Ross, R.N., pur- 





sued the smugglers into the market-place at Hythe, where he was knocked down | 


by their bats or bludgeons in the act of seizing one of the gang, whom Lieut. 
Ross immediately shot through the body. Several of the Blues concerned in 
this transaction were afterwards arrested upon the testimony of George Pilcher, 
an approver; and whether it arose from dread of their companions’ treachery, 
or from the law having greatly thinned their numbers, certain it is that from 
henceforward Randley, and the Blues of Brookland, became as a tale of other 
days. 
* * * * 

It has already been admitted that the Coast Guard, as a permanent system 
of marine police, possesses some advantages over its precursor, the Coast Block 
ade Service ; but it should be remembered that smuggling was not only univer- 


sal, but considered to be irresistible, when M‘Culloch commenced operations | 


for its suppressicn. In a period of less than ten years the Coast Blockade offi- 
cers and seamen succeeded in subduing the spirit of outlawry, which had pre- 
viously triumphed over all opposition. ,The wholesome authority of the laws 
was restored; and the Coast Guard was transferred the task of merely keeping 
under the embers of a conflagration aready extinguished. No longer existed 


those ‘ good old times” when the free traders were wont to hallow the Sab- | 


bath by going to the coast in hundreds, to comm't acts of pillage, smuggling, 
or murder; when every farm labourer within thirty miles of the sea could earn 
eight or ten shillings a night by contraband pursuits; when hundreds of car- 
goes could be landed without molestation ; when revenue officers, leagued with 


smugglers, could build fine houses, and speculate largely with the proceeds of 


their hush-money ; when each mechanic, tradesman, or farmer, near the coast, 
drank his gin cheap at the expense ot the rest of the nation; and, in short, 
when the pockets of the public in general were openly plundered to eurich a 


few leading smugglers, and a number of infamous officials, whose duty it | 


should have been to prevent, rather than to participate in, this disgraceful traffic. 
In annihilating this supremacy of disorder, the Coast Blockade officers evin- 
ced a courage, zeal, perseverance, and energy, which has never been surpassed 


in the annals of the naval profession ; and though it may have been the fashion | 


among some ‘curled darlings” of our nation, who have been yacht-sailing in 
ships of war since the peace, to deride those whom want of influence, not lack 
of merit, compelled to the drudgery of ‘‘ shingle kicking,’ or beach service,yet 
the fortitude exhibited by the latter, in sustaining fatigue, danger, and unmerit- 
ed insult for their country’s good, entitles them to the highest respect : while 
the bravery displayed by them in many a bloody encounter against fearful odds, 
testifies a daring which no contest upon the ocean can ever exceed. 

After all, what is the Coast Guard but a modification of the Coast Blockade 
system? The very same naval officers that distinguished themselves in the 
former have been employed and promoted in the latter ; many of the best petty 


officers and seamen were also transferred from one to the other; the cordon of | 


sentinels, the frequent and uncertain visitetions of inspection, by night and day, 
are those which Captain M‘Culloch established ; and though one may be a civ’, 
and the other a military force, yet they were both disciplined by naval officers, 
and upon similar principles. The real fact is, that the decline of smuggling 
proceeds not so much from the exertions of either the Coast Blockade or Coast 
Guard, as from the employment of an honourable instead of avenal set of offi- 
cers; the greater number of persons engaged in the prevention of contraband 
trade having rendered it infinitely more hazardous than formerly ; the alteration 
of the revenue law, by which convicted smugglers are now subjected to certain 
imprisonment in gaol, with hard labour at the tread mill, a punishment most ab- 
horrent to the idle habits of a free trader; but, beyond all, to ¢he reduced price 
and improved quality of British spirits, having gradually introduced a taste for 
that description of drink; sothat the dram bibbers, who formerly craved their 
modicum of Scheedam, are now content witha bottom of Old Tom! Thus it 
is, mutation governs all! Hodges and his distillery have superseded Dirk Hat- 
teraick and his Dogger; the Coast Blockade has ‘ paled its effectual fire’’ be- 
fore the ascendency of the Coast Guard ; Capt. Bowles has succeeded Captain 
M:Culloch ; and the writer of this memoir, instead of marching along Dunge- 
ness beach, as in nights of yore, with platters on his feet, and pistol in his hand, 
is quietly sitting upon a sofa, working his grey-goose quill to a stump, in order 
that justice may be rendered to his former companions in arms, and that amuse- 
ment may be given to the public. 





THE REBEL CHIEF. 
A SCENE IN THE WICKLOW MOUNTAINS, 1803. 


“‘ Well, sir, are you still disposed to proceed on the secret service which you 
volunteered ?”’ 

(This question was put by the late Colonel A , adjutant-general in Ire- 
land at the period above stated, to a lieutenant of the th regiment, then 
on Dublin duty, who attended for the great man’s orders.) 

‘*T am ready, sir, at any moment, to proceed on my hazardous mission,” re- 
spectfully answered the lieutenant ; ‘but, considering the risks of such a ser- 
vice, I trust it may not be deemed unreasonable on me to request some pledge 
or guarantee from the Government, for the fulfilment of the terms on which I 
venture to undetrake it—namely, promotion, and the proclaimed reward, for the 
death or apprehension of the Rebel Chief; or, in the event of loss of life, a 
competent provision for my family.” 

The capture or death of Holt, the Rebel Chief of the Wicklow Mountains, 
had long Sion an object of deep anxiety with the Irish Government. This 
extraordinary man, of whom little was previously kiown, save that he had been 
a farmer in comfortable circumstances, took the field in 1798, as chief of a for- 
midable body of rebels ; over whom he held a separate and uncontrolled com- 
mand. Participating in the short-lived triumphs which the early successes of 
the insurgent army afforded, he subsequently shared in its defeat ; but, being a 
man of uncommon vigour of body, great mental resources, and a master of that 
kind of vulgar oratory and persuasive address which is so effectual with the 
Irish, he succeeded in attaching to his greep standard, under all his reverses, 
a tolerably large force of those desperate outlaws—the scattered remnants of 
the late formidable rebel army. With these he withdrew, at the close of the 
above year, to the fastnesses of the Wicklow Mountains, the wild scene of his 
nativity ; with every glen and valley of which he had been familiarized from 
infancy. Within the mazes of this untravelled region, Holt found means to 
elude all the efforts of military skill and enterprise, to seize him by force or 
ensnare him by stratagem. The utmost ingenuity wasexercised to mislead and 
harass the King’s troops in this mountain warfare. The rapidity of the rebel’s 
movements, and his apparent ubiquity, baffled all the plans of the professional 
soldier: military science was put to shame by the superior tactics of the moun- 
tain chieftain. In this manner he held all the powers of Government at de- 
fiance for upwards of four years. 

On the bresking out of the ill-concerted and feeble insurrection of 1803, 
Holt once more descended from the mountains, in all his former terrors to jon 
a large body of rebels from the adjacent counties of Kildare, Wexford, and 











Meath, which, to the number of ten or twelve thousand, were toredeznvous in 
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the vicinity of Dublin, and be ready to pour in their force in aid ef the metro- 

olitan outbreak, ona givensignal. Holt had actually advanced, on the even- 
ing of the 23d July, so near to the scene of action as Rathfornham, (a village 
only a league from Dublin,) when his further progress was suspended by tue in- 
telligence of the defeat and dispersion of the disorganized rabble which attack- 
ed Dublin ; and which, although contemptible in numbers and array, and with- 
out any known or ostensible leaders, took the Government so much by surprise, 
that their precipitancy alone averted the most lamentable mischief. The atro- 
cious although unpremeditated murder of the Lord Cief Justice Kilwarden ia 
the streets, when on his way to attend a council, would have proved but the 
prelude to more extensive butcheries, had the rebellious crew had any one man 
of talent and sufficient daring to direct their excited energies. The insur- 
gents, to the amount of several thousands, had proceeded within musket-shot 
of the Castle of Dublin (the seat of government) ere their mad career received 
a check, by the appearance of a body of cavalry and infantry, called suddenly 
to arms. Had sucha man as Holt been at their head, there can be little 
doubt that the Lord Lieutenant, and the officers of the State, would have be- 
come the prize of this desperate attack ; but in vain the rebels lookel for a 
leader. They stood a volley from the infantry, and a charge from the cavalry, 
with desperate resolution ; but, un!ed and unsupported, they fled in all direc- 
tions through the numerous streets and alleys ; and, under cover of the fallin 
twilight, escaped with comparatively small loss. The fate of this body decid 
Holt’s movements. He saw the chance was lost by the rashness of this pre- 
mature attack—which, happily for the tranquillity of the country, was so 
speedily put down—and withdrawing his own followers from their allies of the 
hour, he made an instant retrograde movement, anticipating that every effort 
would be made to cut off his retreat to the mountains. His march was un- 
ceasingly pursued while the darkness of night afforded him an escape from ob- 
servation ; and the morning's light saw him and his band of rebels safe within 
their old positions, unbroken in numbers and unsubdued in spirit 

The proclamation of martial law, the calling out of the yeomanry for per- 
manent duty, and the reinforcement of all the military posts in the districts 
bounding on Dublin, in a few days restored some show of tranquillity to the 
lately alarmed and still agitated city. But the insurrection, though checked, 
had not been entirely crushed ; but few prisoners were taken in the night’s 
action of the 23d, and of these not one person of note or respectability ; the 
reputed leaders and promoters of the movement were yet at large. 

Holt, once more secure within his chain of posts, unknown and unaccessible 
to all but the experienced mountaineer, defied all the powers of the executive. 
| Various expeditions were undertaken to bring him to action; but not one met 

with even partial success. His superior knowledge of the scene of warfare 
| euabled him to anticipate and defeat every movement of the troops. His 
scouts were numerous and faithful; nothing in the garb of soldier or stranger 
could enter the mountain district without Holt being immediately apprized of 
the circumstance. Itinerant beggars, sham cripples, even children, were on 
| the look-out to guard his haunts, and make some signal on the approach of 
| danger. His depredations were latterly confined to midnight attacks on the 
| small parties of troops scattered along the extensive line of military roads 
which had for some years been in progress through the mountains. In the 
course of one night, his parties had been known to sweep away all vestige of 
| the labour of weeks—plunder the provision magazines—demolish the guard- 








houses—disperse and drive in the picquets, pursuing them, pike in hand, to the 
very ga‘es of their stockaded barracks—then disappear, as if by magic, before 
| the morning's dawn, leaving neither trace nor clew to their mountain retreat ; 


made on a post thirty miles distant. ‘* Hott,” the Rebel Chief, was at once 
a word of terror and reproach. Five hundred guineas of reward were offered 
by Government for his apprehension ; yet, amongst the shoeless, ragged, half- 
| starved ou\laws he commanded, not one could be found to vetray his chief ! 

Was this a virtue ora crime? Posterity will answer the question! 

The officer whom we have introduced to the reader, as a volunteer for this 
| dangerous enterprise, was a young Scotchman, of the humblest fortunes. He 
had served in Holland and in Egypt with much credit ; and was esteemed by 
| his corps as a man of distinguished courage, fortitude, and perseverance With 

a young wife and two children to support on his humble pay, his enjoyments, 
| it may be supposed, were but few. Life he held at nought, except for the 
sake of his family, to whom he was fondly attached, and for whose benefit he 
volunteered this present bazard. The excellence of his character in his regi- 
ment gained for him favourable consideration at headquarters ; and the pledge 
he so earnestly requested having been unreservedly given, he prepared for his 
departure with his characteristic zeal and alacrity. 
| Whatever plans he might originally have contemplated to effect his purpose, 
| they were forced to yield to one arranged by a conclave of official dignitaries, 
before whom he appeared, to receive his instructions. He was directed to se- 
| lect a non-commissioned officer, and twenty of the mos: active, intelligent, and 
trustworthy men from his own regiment, to accompany him as the expeditionary 
| force. The soldiers were to be disguised in the uniform of the drivers of the 
commissariat waggon train, himself wearing that of a sergeant-conductor of 
that corps. Thus equipped, the whole were to be incorporated, and march with 
a detachment of the commissariat train conveying the monthly supply of provi- 
| sions and stores to the several depéts established in the new line of road in the 
mountains, (in the progress of which the officer was to collect all the informa- 
| tion he could obtain of the rebel chief and his parties.) This duty performed, 
the whole party was directed to take the short route across the mountains on 
their return towards Dublin; on which track it was supposed they might fall in 
| with some of the parties of the rebel chief, and, by possibility, himself. This 
ruse was suggested, it was said, by the then Commissary General, as a bait for 
the rebeis—several small bodies of whom had, on former occasions, intercepted 
| detacliments of the waggon train on this route; and to whom they offered no 
| molestation, (that corps being an unarmed body,) except a rigid examination 
| for concealed arms or ammunition. Several of the drivers attached to the pre- 
sent expedition alleged that, on some of these occasions, they had seen the 
General ; but subsequent events proved that his precautions to conceal or dis- 
guise hiinself were so effectual, that, of the various descriptions published of 
| his person, appearance, and equipment, not one was found to be correct. 
| Plunder, beyond the means of subsistence for his daily diminishing force, no 
| longer appeared to be the object of the rebel chief, whose hopes of a successful 
| rising had all been abandoned, when he learned the capture and execution of 
| that ill-fated youth, Robert Emmett ; and, as a last resource, he contemplated 
| an escape to America; previously to which, he sought to reduce his followers, 
| and eventually disband them, as opportunities offered for their return to their 
distant homes with safety. They had stuck by him through all the vicissitudes 
of his fortune, and he determined to sbare their perils until he alone was left to 
encounter the last danger. This state of the rebel chief’s affairs was in part, 
known to the Government, and it was imagined he might be captured by a cou 
de main in some ungarded moment of fancied security: such was the object of 
the present expedition. 

The convoy marched from Dublin about forty strong, including the military 
whgse arms were concealed on the carriages. Aftera march of four days, dur- 
ing which the whole line of posts were supplied, the party proceeded on their 
return with the empty cars, taking (as previously arranged) the old mountain 
track—a road so little used, since the year 1798, as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from the naked face of the barren mountain. On leaving behind them the 
last military post, the party halted at noon to water and feed the cattle, forming 
their bivouac beside a mountain stream. The lientenant took that opportunity 
of distributing the arms and ammunition, and giving his final instructions. Each 
soldier was directed to seat himself beside his musket on a car, to be ready for 
instant action, but on no account to make any display of the arms until the mo- 
ment for using them arrived. 

An idiot boy, (who either was, or assumed to be dumb,) in a state of desti- 
tution, had attached himself to the party the first day it entered the mountains, 
and who, for the reward ef a biscuit, and fragments of the men’s rations, had 
rendered service by fetching water, and cutting heather, for cooking, on the 
three preceding day’s marches. Of this wretched object no suspicions what- 
ever were entertained ; but his sudden disappearance, during this short halt— 
no one could tell how or where—raised a momentary alarm; and although it 
was accounted for, by some, as the boy’s terror at the sight of fire-arms, the 
lieutenant could not divest himself of the suspicion of treachery, and therefore 
drew together his party in as compact a body as the long line of cars admitted, 
enjoined the strictest silence, and concealment of the arms The party pro- 
ceeded unmolested, and, apparently, unobserved, for two or three hours, gradu- 
ally surmounting a long range of hills, which they had been ascending since 
morning ; when, on rounding a projecting knoll, which lay in their route, the 
ears of the lieutenant, who had ridden a few yards in front, were saluted with 
the whizz of a ball, which passed within a few inches of his head. The or- 
der— Halt! stand by your arms,” brought in an instant twenty fine light-in- 
fantry men into rank, and ready for action. As yet, however, no enemy ap- 
peared The party then cautiously advanced, until, having left the knoll a 
couple of hundred yards in their rear, the lieutenant once more halted them and 
prepared for action. Feeling satisfied that they were in the presence of an 
unseen foe, he made a keen reconnoisance of the position, and more particular- 
ly of that part over which the thin blue smoke of the lately discharged fire- 
arms still lightly floated. Orders were given to the sergeant of the drivers’ 
corps to form his cars ina hollow square, into which the party might retire and 
sustain the battle, in the event of an attack from superior numbers, This pre- 
caution taken, the officer dismounted, and, armed with his double-barrelled 
gun, proceeded tu take a nearer view of che localities of his ground. In front, 
and about a mile distant, was the towering summit of the Ram’s Head; be- 


Nn on the very next night, a similar and equally vigorous attack would be 











neath the craggy base of which stupendous cliff, lay their scarcely discernible 
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route ; onthe right, an open and partly broken range of sterile mountains for 
many miles, extended towards Blessington ; between which and their present 
pesition, and not above three miles distant, a small military party was stationed 
during the day. The left presented the rough and tangled side of the moun- 
tain, sweeping with a continuous descent as far as the eye could reach into the 
deep and lonely valley. The chief object in their rear was the knoll they had 
so lately passed, between which and the party nothing could approach unob- 
served. ‘There was not a tree or shrub of sufficient size to form an ambuscade 
for any number of men within the whole range of his vision ; but the lieuten- 
ant’s ready eye saw that the low brakes of furze and tufis of fern, as well as 
the detached pieces of rock which lay scattered about, afforded a secure shelter 
for a single lurking foe. The afternoon was overcast and sultry ; that awful 
stillness which is only to be found on the mountain or in the desert, reigned 
around, unbroken by a single sound from the lips of the well disciplined sol- 
diers. Silence and the most intense anxiety prevailed for a quarter of an hour 
without a move, without a whisper, when the lieutenant fancied he perceived a 
slight motion in a brake of furze about fifty yards on his left. He stealthily 
approached the spot, with akeen and fixed gaze, when his suspicions were con- 
firmed by seeing a human face cautiously rise from the furze, and, after casting 
a wary look upon him, again bury itself in the brake. He had just time to send 
a bullet in that direction, when he beheld the idiot boy rolling and scrambling 
down the slanting mountain side, as he conceived, wounded ; he soon, howev- 
er, sprang to his feet, bounding off like a deer, and, before the lieutenant could 
discharge his other barrel, his figure disappeared, as if the earth had opened to 
receive him. With greater caution the officer rushed forward to secure the 
traitor, shouting to the sergeant to send a file of men to his aid ; but just at 
that moment a body of rebels, to the number of fifty or upwards, sprung up 
from every brake and tuft, like tigers from taeir lair, roused by the lieutenant’s 
fire, and commenced their attack on the party with a savage fury, suili-ient to 
appal more gallant hearts. Their assault was met by a steady volley, which 
checked their advance, and sent some of the assailants, writhing 1m agony, 
down the mountain’s side. Nor was the rebels’ volley ineffectual ‘Three sol- 
diers fell wounded by the first discharge ; afler which several attempts were 
made to storm the position into whica the soldiers had taken sheker, but each 
attack was met with vigour. Several of the rebels were bayoneted while sca- 
ling the cars which formed the temporary safeguard; but against such a supe- 
rierity in numbers, a much longer resistance was hopeless, particularly as the 
drivers’ corps were entirely useless from want of arms. Jortunately the re- 
bels seemed to be but scantily supplied with ammunition; they had therefore 
to depend chiefly on their pikes—a weapon which the troops could not have 
contended against, but for the protection afforded by their barrier of cars. An 
effort, however, became necessary to extricate themselves from this unequal 
contest. Availing himself of a momentary cessation of hostilities on his front, 
the sergeant despatched two of the drivers from the rear, unobserved, to search 
for the officer, for whose safe'y he now entertained the deepest apprehensions. 
Perceiving the rebels concentrating their force to make one desperate attack on 
his little party, the sergeant, with a degree of skill and gallantry which would 
have done honor to a higher grade in the service, insiantly determined to give 
the assault, rather than wait to receive it. One of the carshaving been remo- 
ved, the party made a vigorous salty on the besiegers of their position; forming 
aline, they poured a volley upon the rebel ranks, and then charged bayonets at 
the top of their speed for halfa minute. ‘The rebels, panic struck for the mo- 
ment, dispersed and fled; while the sergeant and his party, taking advantage 
of their confusion, suddenly wheeled round, and were three or four hundred 
yards beyond the rebels’ fire ere the latter had collected and reformed. Di- 
recting his retreat towards the nearest military position, the sergeant main- 
tained his party unbroken, and kept his pursuers at a distance for some time, 
by the active fire of his covering party. But it was not in human nature to hold 
out much longer; the rebels were gaining ground each moment; every effort 
which skill and courage’could suggest were made, but the odds were over- 
whelming. At length, seeing themselves within one hundred yards of the 
deadly pike, the gallant soul, with his panting and almost exhausted party, 
turned on their pursuers, and standing, like lions at bay, determined to sell 
their lives dearly. At this awful moment, the distant cheer of friendly voices 
(so different from the rebels’ wild ‘* Hurra!”’) broke on their ears, and revived 
their sinking but unsubdued hearts. Another, and a nearer cheer, followed by 
a random volley at the rebels, assured them that succour was at hand. In an- 
other minute, on came a party of fresh troops, headed by an officer, at a run- 
ning pace, whose appearance soon turned the tide of battle. The sound of the 
musketry had fortunately reached the ears of the advanced sentinel of this pic- 
quet nearly an hour before ; and the whole line having been placed on the alert, 
onthe march of the party across the mountain, the officer, following the direc- 
tion of the sound, lost no time in hastening to the rescue, and happily arrived 
in time to savea handfal of gallant men from massacre. The retreat now 
became an advance, with fresh courage and renewed hopes. But the wary re- 
bels, on the first appearance of the red-coats, had relaxed their pursu't, and, 
having gained a rising ground, they discharged a few shuts ; then, with a simul- 
taneous shout, fled like a flock of affrighted birds in every direction, leaving 
the bewildered military at a loss what course to pursue. A few bullets were 
sent after the fugitives, but with what effect could not be known. 

The former position regained, the drivers, the horses, and carriages, were 
found uninjured. The rebels had disappeared at the same time with the troops, 
and no fresh party nad approached. Having, in their united parties, thirty ef- 
fective men, the officer directed his attention to a search for the missing lieu- 
tenant—a task which the sergeant, with half-a-dozen of his own men, anxiously 
undertook : but after an hour's absence they returned unsuccessful; and to add 
to their fears for their officer’s safety, the two drivers, who had been sent in 
pursuit of him during the action, returned about dusk, exhausted with fatigue, 
and in utter despair at what a!l now considered the certain loss of the gallant 


lieutenant. They had traversed miles in various directions w.thout seeing a 
human being, or any tiace of footsteps, save in the immediate vicinity of the 
position ; and also the impress of the bodies of the rebels in the clumps of furze 
and fern. It was evident that they had withdrawn from that side of the moun- 
tain for the present. The wounded soldiers were despatched, on acar, to the 
nearest military post, for surgical aid, and with a demand for a reinforcement. 
The united party made their arrangements to bivouac for the night in their pre- 


sent position, placing sentinels at a'l points, and lighting a fire to attract the 
attention of the absent lieutenant, should he still linger in their vicinity 

We must now return to that luckless adventurer whom we left in full chase 
of the traitorous impostor, and whose sudden disappearance so astonished his 
pursuer. 

[The officer, as the reader may imagine, was captured and carried into the 
presence of the Rebel Chief, and remained a short time at his cabin while ar- 
rangements were made for his execution. The wife of the outlaw, however, 
took pity on the unfortunate captive, and administered to him such comforts and 
refreshments he so much needed, while he blessed her and caressed her poor 
children with a sincerity that won her gratitude and her pity. ] 

Afler a racking suspense of nearly an hour's duration, the guar] moved 
slowly from the cabin, encircling their prisoner, who moved his hands in grate- 
ful thanks to the woman as he cast his last look on her and the children. Leav- 
ing the rivulet’s side, the party proceeded through the valley, which darkened 
to the view as the impending rocks rose in awful and abrupt masses on either 
side, screening from sight the noonday sun. Suspicious looks, and low whis- 
pers, passed between the guards. The impatience of those who had that morn- 
ing joined, and the undisguised reluctance of the others, to execute some im- 
portant order, of which he was, of course, the object, left no doubt on the lieu- 
tenant's mind as to his approaching fate. Not more than a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed since they left the cabin, the direct distance from which could not 
have exceeded a furlong, when, after a brief altercation between his guards, one 
of those of the preceding night approached to his side, and, with evident emo- 
tion, announced that “their march had ended!” a sentence which struck on 
the ear of the capt've as the signal for immediate death. His heart for a mo- 
ment sank under the shock ; the colour forsook his manly countenance as the 
thoughts ef all most dear to him rushed on his distracted memory ; he cast his 
eyes towards the blue unclouded heavens, which shone like a narrow streak of 
light above the horrid chasm, and on his knees resigned himself to silent pray- 
er! With his face buried in his hands, he remained undisturbed for several 
minutes, and almost unconscious of existence, when he felt himself gently 
folded in the arms of some kind benevolent being. On opening his eyes, he 
beheld, kneeling beside him, a venerable looking man, in soiled and faded black 
clothes, who, with all the fervency of the priestly profession, entreated him to 
accept the consolations of religion in these his last moments of life ! 

The guards, on the approach of the priest, had withdrawn to some short dis 
tance ; but as the doomes one cast his bewildered glance around, he perceived 
one of them armed with his own double barrelled gun. Hitherto he had anti- 
cipated a horrid and ignominious death by the pike or the halter; it was there 
fore a relief to the gallant soldier's mind, to think (as appearances indicated) 
that he would meet a soldier's death! Even that thought brought its consola- 
tion. Grateful for the attentions of the reverend Father, he felt all the diffi 
culty of declining, without offence, his spiritual aid ; but the kind pastor, avail- 
ing himself of the privilege of his sacred office, to extend the respi‘e between 
life and death to the latest possible moment, listened to those communications 
on his worldly affairs which the afflicted lieutenant thought fit to confide to hhied 
He was requested to write to his wife (whom her devoted husband already con- 
sidered @ forlorn widow) all the circumstances of his capture, his sufferings, and 
ultimate fate! Then taking a kind farewell of the deeply-affected priest. he 
declared to his approaching executioners his readiness to meet his fate. With 
trembling hands and palpitating heart, the good pastor took on himself the last 


| sad office of placing the bandage over the eyes of the victita ; and, with a fer- 
| vent benediction and invocation to divine mercy, was about to hurry from the 
| horrid scene, when the shriek of a female voice—the cries of ‘‘ Stop! Stop!” 
—the sound of fast approaching footsteps—fixed him to the spot. Standing, 
| with uplifted arms and exposed breast, in front of the kneeling lieutenant, he 
| suspended the execution In another minute, the bandage was torn from the 
| capt ve’s eyes by that generous woman who had so lately and kindly relieved 
| his necessities. She was followed by a stern but care-worn looking man, in 
plain attire, but armed at all poins, whose angry chidings could not, for a mo- 
ment, arrest her humane purpose. After him erept the children, with fearful 
step; and when they saw their mother raise the drooping lieutenant from his 
kneeling posture, they instantly ran towards him and renewed their caresses. 

« O spare his life, husband of my heart!” eried the woman. ‘ O father of 
my children, have mercy upon him! On my bare knees, I ask it.” 

The poor children, seeing their mother on her knees, in the attitude of sup- 
plication, happily unconscious of the awful cause, knelt beside her ; and, catch- 
ing the infection of her tears, put up their little hands, and cried aloud—* O 
father, father !"” 

The husband advanced towards his captive with haughty stride and scorn- 
ful brow, while his quivering lip and moistened eye betrayed his better feel- 
ings. 

e Look !” said he, while his varied passions almost choked his utterance— 
‘“* Look upon that poor woman ! now pleading on her knees for the life of him 
who came, undera mean disguise, into the last wretched retreat your cruel 
Goveroment has left us—our wild and desolate mountains—to destroy the !ife 
of her husband! her only support or protection on earth! and throw these poor 
innocents, destitute and despised, on a hard, unfeeling world. Benold the Re- 
pet Cuier! the proscribed, the hated Hott, whose blood you were sworn to 
shed, now before you! These’’—pointing to the papers of which the lieutenant 
had been despgiled the previous day—* inform me of all your plans; and this 
proclamation shows for what you sought my blood. Oh,” added the rebel, in 
a subdued and melancholy tone, ‘one half of this reward would have trans- 
ported me and mine toa far distant land of liberty ; but nothing but my b!ood 
will satisfy your rulers. You see, sir,"’ said the chief, scornfully, ‘‘ that we can 
yet defend ourselves !”” 

The lieutenant would not condescend to offer a word in vindication of his 
share in the expedition ; and, scorning to supplicate for life with such an ene- 
my, he folded his arms, and coolly said—* I aim in your power, chief—take your 
revenge !”’ 

The peculiarly broad Scotch accent in which these words were uttered, 
seemed to startle the rebel ; who hastily called one of the guards to his side, 
who received from his chief some angry rebuke, and a command to order the 
others to fall back. Turning to the lieutenan’, he again addressed him, say- 
ing— 

‘No, sir—your life is now safe! but had yeu been an Irishman, as your 
name implies,* by Him who died for us on the Cross, you should have been 
shot like a dog, and your bones left to bleach on the wildest crag of our na- 
ked mountain! As it is, your life is no longer in danger. Thank*that broken 
hearted woman for the delay that saved it. She saw you caress her children ; 
she felt that you were a father; and forthe sake of that father, who, God 
knows how soon, may stand in need of all their prayers, she pleaded for your 
life ; and it is now granted.” 

The rebel chief then raised his still kneeling wife, and pressed her fondly to 
his heart; then, turning once more to the captive, saia— 

‘*You must be content to remain our prisoner, and share our mountain misery 
for a few days. The same men who have been your guards shall remain with 
you, as well to prevent escape as to protect you against the vengeance of oth- 
ers. The blood of five poor souls lies on your head, and those who sent you; 
but fear nothing from me.”’ 

Then, taking up a child in each arm, whom he alternately kissed, he strode 
away towards the solitary cabin, closely followed by his wife. The good priest 
with tears of joy in his eyes, took an arm of the lieutenant in kind support, who 
on the other bore the youngest child of this ill-fated pair, whose little arm was 
entwined round his neck. And here we must leave him—-secure at least of life 
—to take a view of what was passing in the capital 

On the evening of that eventful day, the defeated party reached Dublin.— 
The sergeant who took the command, on the supposed massacre of his officer, 
was next examined before a privy council, to whom he gave a circumstantial 
account of all the events of their brief but calamitous expedition. A fresh ex- 
pedition to the mountains, consisting of one thousand light troops, was 
recommended ; a renewed proclamation issued, increasing the reward for Holt’s 
body, dead or alive, to ONg THOUSAND Guineas!!! and a free pardon to his be- 
trayer or assassin. These had scarcely been posted on the walls of the city, 
when intelligence reached the family of the lieutenant of his perfect safety, 
with the addition that he owed his life to the clemency of the generous Holt ' 
The letter, written by the priest to the lieutenant’s wife, appeared in all the 
papers ; many of the proclamations were, in the course of that night, torn 
down or defaced, and songs and placards in praise of the brave Holt substituted. 
All this was wormwood to that odious party whose names will descend to pos- 
terity with merited execration. 

The untelented, but merciful and humane Ear! Hardwicke, was the Viceroy 
of that day; who, following the counsels of the British Cabinet, had hitherto 
resigned himself to the guidance of the dominant party, but now called to his 
confidence and aid the few enlightened patriots who boldly withstood their coun- 
try’s degradation, and proudly maintamed their independent station, untainted 
by bigotry, unsubdued by corruption, and unawed by those terrors which sent 
to exiie or the grave so many of the friends of freedom and of law. Under 
their advice, the plan of a general amnesty was drawn up, in order to be sub- 
mitted to the British Government, and one which would embrace the greater 
number of the deluded rebel party that yet remained in arms. This measure 
was, of course, warmly opposed by those whose trade was discord, who lived 
on the distractions of their common country ; but was hailed by the more hu- 
mane and politic as a coming blessing to the long-distracted nation. 

In the course of a week the lieutenant himself arrived at the headquarters 
of his regiment, having been unconditionally released. He reported that 
within the last few days of his captivity, an important change in his treatment 
had taken place: his gun had been restored to him, together with his watch 
and other property ; he had been allowed the range of the mountains, with on- 
ly one man as hia escort, and him he considered more as a protector than a 
guard. The chieftain’s band had been dissolved, and had retired by num- 
bers each night to their different destinations; but few remained of the once 
powerful Holt's rebel party ; and those apparently his own relations or depend- 
ents. 

The chief himself disappeared for a few days ; but, on his return to his lone- 
ly cabin, he hastily removed his family, and, within a few minutes from their 
departure, the humble fabric was consigned to the flames! Holt, seizing the 
arm of the lieutenant, and pointing to the blaze, exclaimed—* Behold, sir, the 
last poor shelter of the Rebel Chief is now destroyed! Yeu are free! Your 
guard shal! guide you to within a short distance of military post. We have 
now nothing to conceal; and you will travel with open eyes. Farewell!” 

The lieutenant expressed his sense of this generous conduct ; and, taking the 
chieftain’s hand, bestowed a grateful pressure, as he bade him farewell, wishing 
him happier days. : 

‘One week more, sir,” replied Holt,“ and I shall be happier, orin my grave !” 
then, pressing the officer's hand, he hastily withdrew. 

A few days subsequent to the lieutenant’s return, an unusual bustle and 
whispering, in the castle and its purlieus, indicated that some important event 
had occurred. The preparation for the march of the battalion of light infantry 
for the Wicklow Mountains, were all at once suspended ; and, to add to the 
surprise of speculators, a regiment of Highlanders, which had long occupied 
the position on the new line of road in that district, for the defence of the 
works, was called in. The usual conjectures—a French flect off Bantry Bay, 
or Loughswilly, or Galway, formed the gossip of the passing herr; but, in an- 
other day, the mystery was cleared up,by the public announcement,that the re- 
bel general, Holt, was a prisoner in Dublin Castle ! 

Holt had made his peace with Government, and was to be allowed to depart, 
himself and family, to the colonies, under his Majesty’s pardon, and at the ex- 
pense of the Crown! 

It was not until the lapse of some weeks that all the circumstances of the 
surrender of this extraordinary character became known ; and, as they were of 
a romantic, and rather heroic description, the name of Holt obtained a degree 
of honourable celebrity for the while, which his former fortunes could not have 
promised ; while they threw a veil of pity over his past errors. 

On the dispersion of his followers, he collected, from the various places of 
concealment in which they hed for years been secreted, whatever remained of 
his once respectable property; and having released the officer, and restored 
those articles, of which he had been deprived, he removed his family to some 
place of safety ; then, assuming the plain dress of the orainary farmers of that 
county, found means of eluding all the military posts and patrols during a ra- 
pid night merch, and arrived in the suburbs of Dublin, unobserved and unknown. 
Here, it would appear, he must have remained a day or two in secret, collecting 
such information as the newspapers afforded, or as his private friends in the city 
could convey. He learned the safe arrivai of the lieuteriant, and saw the fresh 
proclamation for his apprehension or death, in which his person was (fortunately 
for him) most inaccurately described : a copy of which he found no difficulty 
in obtaining. With that in his pocket, and a paper, written by a friend, in the 





‘ * The lieutenant bore the name of a family peculiarly obnoxious to the Irish in these 
ays. 








name of Fitzpatrick, addressed to Mr. H——, a magistrate of the county of 
Wicklow, (and a gentleman holding a confidential office under the.Crown,) in 
which offers were made to give some important intelliger ce respecting the rebel 
Holt, he boldly rode off for that gentleman’s residence, situated about fifteen 
miles from Dublin. ‘This was a daring proceeding of Holt, in his native county 
too ; but he had set his life upon the hazard. 

Arriving at an early hour in the forenoon, he found, paraded in front of the 
mansion, the corps of yeomanry, which the magistrate commanded, many of 
whom had been within the length of the rebel’s pike in the hour of action; but 
| before whose gaze their late formidable chief now quietly passed unheeded, to 
| present his credentials to the servant in waiting. 

In a few minutes he was summoned to the study of Mr. H——, whom he 
found at his table, amidst a mass of papers, the most prominent of which was 
the new proclamation. The chimney-rack was filled with arms of all descrip- 
tions ; and the captain’s holster pistols, which he had just finished loading, lay 
beside him on his table He eyed Holt with a scrutinizing glance as he enter- 
ed, but could perceive nothing in his calm and quiet appearance to excite fear or 
suspicion ; .owever, to shew that he was not to be taken by surprise, he took 
up one of his pistols, as if examining the priming, remarking that, ‘in these 
times, it behoves every one to be on his guard; and now, Mr. Fitzpatrick, be 
seated.” Holt drew his chair close to the magistrate’s table, whose hand still 
rested on his pistol, and who thus continued—* You tell me in this letter that 
the person of Holi is known to you?” 


** Perfectly, sir, as well as my own brother's! I have known him from child- 
hood,” answered the rebel. 


** Look, then, at this description,” said the magistrate, offering the procla- 
mation to Holt. 

“I have one, sir,” (unfolding that which he had brouglit from town,) “ and 
certainly see some slight difference ; but to me all descriptions are unnecessary ; 
and, furthermore, sir, I can now give you a solemn assurance that I have the 
means of placing the rebe} in your hands !” 

‘Then the reward shall, in that case, be yours ; but why not have given in- 
formation at the castle! when a sufficient force might have been sent with you 
to ensure his capture.” 

‘* Force, captain! ah,no! Holt never can be taken by force ! You shall short- 
ly know my reasons for making you the instrument of his capture ; but for my- 
self, it is not the temptation of the high reward that leads me to surrender him; 
for, O God! ’tis hard to give up a fellow-creature toan ignominious death for 
the sake of paltry gold! to sacrifice a broken-hearted and penitent inan and his 
innocent family, for the lucre cf money; not a guinea of which could ever 
bring luck or grace on the betrayer. No, sir, there are higher and better mo- 
tives for my appearance here—the peace and tranquillity of the country I love.” 

‘* Whatever are your motives, Mr Fitzpatrick, I trust you de not mean to 
deceive or baffle us; if you do, sir, we have our remedy, you know. You 
should recollect that this rebel has been for years the terror of our country, the 
enemy of his King and his Government ” 

‘“‘ No, sir!” suddenly exclaimed Holt, with an energy that rather startled the 
magistrate ; ‘* of the Government only—nut of the King! It is my belief, that 
were the Lord Lieutenant to offer the poor man his life and liberty, he would 
withdraw for ever from the scene of his past crimes, and from the country, in 
which he has now neither house nor home, friend nor protector ” 

“That may be your opinion, sir; but no terms will ever be made with the 
rebel until he is in the power of Government ; for what security could he offer 
for his compliance, even supposing that the Lord Lieutenant humanely con- 
sented to accept of his submission on these terms?” 

‘« His honour, sir!”’ replied the rebel, with an emphasis which in an instant 
raised a feeling of suspicion in the magistrate’s mind that he was conversing, if 
not with Holt himself, with some one of his band in the immediate confidence 
of the chief. He grasped his pistol, while he alternately glanced at the de- 
scription given in the proclamation and the form and features of his visiter ; then 
fixing his full dark eye on the yet unmoved and firm countenance of the stran- 
ger, authoritatively demanded— 

‘* And pray, sir, who are you that thus so confidently vouch for the honour of 
the rebel chief?” 

“« Himself !—the unfortunate Hott !” 

The magistrate attempted to raise the pistol, on which his hand had for 
some time rested; but ere he could accomplish the movement, one was close 
to his head, in the firm grasp of the rebel’s hand, who, in a tone of humility 
and supplication, cried-— 

“Easy, easy,captain! Your hand, sir, must not be soiled by my poor blood ; 
or, if it must be so, we die together! Hear me, sir. I promised to explain 
why I made you the instrument of the iebel’s capture. You have been a 
biessing to our poor country under all its misfortunes, and often arrested the 
hand of the murderer from the throat of his unresisting victim. 

To you, sir, I surrender myself!—do all you can to protect my poor wife 
and children, then dispose of me as you please.” 

Then, drawing from beneath his coat another pistol, he placed the muzzles of 
both towards his own breast, while he thrust them forward to the hands of the 
magistrate, saying, ‘‘ Now, sir, the Rebel Holt is your defenceless prisoner.” 

A thousand conflicting feelings agitated the breast of the magistrate, a man 
whose humanity was equal to his courage, (and both were unquestionable. )}— 
All that rancorous feelmg which, a few moments before, he entertained to- 
wards the daring rebel gradually yielded to sentiments of pity for his misfor- 
tunes, and admiration at his magnanimity. Ardently did he long to save him ; 
but there was a bigoted council, and justly exasperated Government, to be 
won over to the side of mercy. His chief hope rested on the well-known hu- 
manity of the Lord Lieutenant. To see his Excellency—to make the first 
impression—was the great object of the magistrate’s solicitude. A pledge once 
given by the humane Hardwicke, would ensure the safety of the rebel’s life. 
His resolve was instantaneous. Ringing his bell, he ordered four horses for 
Dublin, without a moment’s delay; and intimated to Holt the necessity for 
his being confined to the house till his return; assuring him that his name 
should not be divulged, and that no restraint, beyond confinement to the house, 
would be imposed on him. The officer next in command of the troops was 
called in, and informed that the s/ranger had made some important disclosures, 
and had still further communications to make to Government, and must not be 
lost sight of for one instant; but no questions were to be asked or answered, 
except as to his personal wants, which the servants were ordered to attended 
to. With a mind oppressed by anxiety, but still not wholly divested of hope, 
the worthy magistrate set off for Dublin Castle; and, in the course of a long 
and secret audience with the Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary, he render- 
ed a full and, of course, the most favourable account of his most extraordi- 
nary interview that morning with the Rebel Chief, concluding with the an- 
nouncement of his unconditional submission to his Excellency’s clemency.— 
Pity, mercy, and sound policy prevailed over all narrow or vengeful feelings.— 
The pledge was given; and Mr. H that evening returned to his mansion, 
the joyful messenger of pardon and of peace. 

Next morning, without any parade, or even an escort of troops, the magis- 
trate conveyed Holt inhis carriage to Dublin Castle, where, for safety, he was 
lodged in the apartment appropriated for State prisoners. 

In another month the fallen chieftain, from the deck of the vessel which con- 
veyed this wretched family to afar distant shore, cast a long and lingering 
look on the blue hills of romantic Wicklow, the scene of his triumph and of his 
sorrows; and, pressing to his bosom the faithful partner of his past perils and 

future fortunes, he bestowed a tear and a blessing on the country of a 
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CONTINENTAL GOSSIPINGS. 
From the papers of Harry Lorrequer. 
PARIS—LOUIS PHILIPPE—POLITICS—MAISONS DE JEU, THEI. RISE AND FALL, 

Ete railroads and the newspapers shall have completed the work they have 
so vigorously and successfully engaged in—of levelling every national trait 
and distinction from Norway to Naples, let us note down a few of the trifles 
which are passing before our eyes; and which, if preserved within the sanc- 
tuary of your pages, may be historical a few years hence. 

To ourselves, who remember the continent since happy e!a, when we eat 
brown bread and sour claret as prisoners at Verdun—the whole array of mo- 
dern discovery in steam and manufactures appears 49 ittle, compared with 
the mighty changes effected in society since that period. 

When we think of our ratural enemies—these French, as we were wont to 
call them—and read of the paternal embraces which the Dukes of Wellington 
and Dalmatia (Soult) have been so profusely interchanging, we are half tempt- 
ed to believe that old age has been practising its deceptions upon us, and that 
our memory is fast becoming as frail as our a’ cles. 

French quickness and impulse have gradually been exchanged for the dog- 
ged sternness of Juhn Bull. English dress, English reserve, English do- 
mestic economy, and, strangest of all, the English language, have all made 
great progress among them; and from the debates in the “ Chamber to the 
demeanour in a Cafe, you may trace @ close imitation of their friends’ “‘ ou- 
tre mer.” 

+ * * + 

Turning from this, let us look for a moment at some of the changes — which a 
few years of the present government has effected, changes which no influence 
upon the part of the rulers themselves could ever have accomplished, had not 
the minds of the people been gradually prepared for them And first of all, 
whether we regard the boldness of the design, or its mighty results, comes the 
closing of the gambling-houses, 
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Had we been asked, what act of the government would have brought down 
more censure upon it than any other, as affecting the habitudes of Life in Paris, 
we should certainly have said this one ; and yet, not only has it passed the le 
gislature, but not a voice has been raised in objection, nor any influential news- 
paper has attempted a defence of the long established maisons de jeu. Withozt 
stopping to consider how far the measure in question 1s calculated to suppress 
the practice of gaming, or render it more dangerous, because more secret, we 
must still hail the act as an earnest of a growing feeling of respect for the 
external observance of decorum, which it was rather the boast of France in 
former days to sneer at and despise. 

That such was the motive which led to this important enactment, no one can 
doubt, for, every thing considered, the loss to the revenue of the country is es- 
timated at several millions of francs yearly ; and whatever may be the sins of 
the present rulers of the French, any undervaluing contempt for financial protit, 
or any undue neglect of economy, cannot enter into the catalogue. 

As the<e establishments, which for so many years exercised so powerful an 
influence upon French society, have ceased to exist, it may be interesting to 
note down some few facts concerning them, ere the recollection be lost to the 
present generation. . 

The licensed gaming-houses of Paris were seven in number, of which four 
were in the Palais Royale The well-known No. 154, being considered the 
aristocratic one of that quarter, and to obtain admission to which a certain air 
of respectability and a general propriety of dress were considered indispensa- 
ble. At No. 129, the society was less exclusive—the ouly qualification for 
entrance being, that the individual should be twenty-one years of age. Then 
came No 36, the lineal descendant of the No. 9, so well known in the early 
years of the restoration, and so celebrated for the speedy repayment of the tri- 
bute exacted by the allies from the nation. Blucher himself, who came in for 
a considerable share of the spoil, made rapid restitution at this shrine. Here 
every source of voluptuous pleasure contributed to the overwhelming excite- 
ment of plav. The famous Abelard arrived at elever o'clock, with his far- 
famed ‘‘ Chapons au riz,”’ and the conquerors of Europe fell before the all- 
subduing attractions of the salons of M. Bernard. Amid the charm of deli- 
cious music—the rarest wines of France—the most recherche cookery—the 
odalisque of the opera, covered with the spoils of many a European court, 
appeared : and between the mazurka of the Hungarian, and the galoppe of the 
cosseck, was ever heard the never-ceasing clink of the gold, as it rattled beneath 
the “ rateau’’ of the croupier. Last of all came No. 113, and here the class of 
players consisted of persons in the lowest walk of life * 

The salon of the “‘ Rue Manivaux,” deserves some mention here. Here there 
was but one roulette table, and a sinall reading-room; the whole air of the 
place breathing a species of peace and quietude strangely at variance with its 
more frequented rivals. The salon had all the easy domesticity of a private 
house, and it was hard to believe that one was not playing en famille. The 
banquiers chatted familiarly with the betters; gave them prudent counsels, 
smiled at their winnings, and looked unkappy when they lost ; in fact, you half 
expected when your last louis had followed its predecessors, that the banquier 
would come forward and restore your losses. 

The two great gambling-houses of Paris, occupied the extremity of the Rue 
Richelieu, next the Boulevard. ‘' The salon,”’ as one of these was distinctive- 
ly called, was frequented by all the great play-men of the world. Here might 
be seen in ‘thick confusion crowding’—Deputes, Cortes, Lords of Parlia- 
ment, Peers of France, exiled Kings, and millionaire bankers. Here, Don 
Carlos, upon the only night of his appearing, lost five thousand Carlists ; and 
here Don Miguel “ invested” all the gold he had brought with him from the 
banks of the Tagus. Four generals of the Queen Christina, left their last 
napoleon, and the richest banker of Germany, who had come expressly to com- 
bat foot to foot with fortune, here became a beggar. English without num- 
ber followed in this train of ruin; and not a nation of the continent but had 
¢ontributed its victims at the Salon. The supper was served at midnight, and 
nothing was wanting to complete its enjoyment,save the gold you had lost while 
waiting for it. 

The late M. De Cassy, the rival of Cambaceres, directed all the arrange- 
ments. Nothing was spared which could tempt the appetite of the guests ; 
and the first delicacies of the season appeared here before they had made their 
appearance upon the table of royalty. 

rascati possessed also its crowds; but they were of somewhat an inferior 
order: yet scarcely a gambiing-house in Paris exists, within whose walls so 
many eventful tales of gain and loss have been told Here it was, that in the 
latter part of the year 1827, the well known Mr. B , fell dead at the table, 
the dice-box in his hand. He had never missed a night since the year 1814, 
excepting during the revolution of July, when for three evenings Frascati was 
elosed. During this, to him, melancholy interval, he never ceased to bewail 
the state of affairs, in which alone he could see the interruption to play; 
im fact, he recognised but one barrier in Paris—that one which blockaded the 
end of the Rue Richelieu 

Hie story is a singular one. He had profited by the peace of 1814, to visit 
the continent, when the waters of Vichy had been recommended to him by his 

hysician. Possessing about a million s‘erling, and a liver complaint, he 
elt himself considerably ennuyee on his arrival at Paris where he knew no one. 
It so chanced shat onthe very evening he had ordered his horses to proceed 
apon his journey, he strolled into. Frascati to while away half anhour. To one 
who had never seen any thing of gambling-houses except the vile abominations 
ef Leicester-square or Piccadilly, the splendour and magnificence of Frascati 
were calculated to excite astunishment. He ventured upon a trifling bet— 
then another. His courier came te announce that the carriage was ready—he 
distnissed him, and took his seat leisurely at the table—the hours flew by, and 
with them his money. As the clock struck two he had lost 100,000 francs, 
and, as he entered his hotel, he scarcely noticed the post-horses that sivod 
shivering at the door, and perfectly forgot that such a place as Vichy existed 
From that hour he became a daily frequenter of Frascati, and dedicated his 
entire existence to play. He rose at twelve, breakfasted, adjourned to the 
Balon, and played till seven; thence he repaired to the Cafe Anglais and 
dined, after which he again returned to the Salon and left it the last at 

night. 

fo this manner he continued to live until his last guinea was spent, and even 
a small annuity settled upen him by his friends he subsequently contrived to 
mortgage and lose also; and yet, with all this, he seemed perfectly happy— 
he had neither debt nor dependence, for the proprietors, struck with his im- 
mense losses, conferred upon him the singular and unique privilege to bet up- 
on parole—and this (to his credit be it recorded) he never abused, for the mo- 
ment he had gained a single louis d'or he always ceased to play, such being 
quite sufficient for his moderate and unexpensive habits of life; and thus, des- 
pite the predictions of his doctors, did he live for twenty-two years. Ir Lon- 
don, in all probability, his money would have been saved, and his life forfeited ; 
but nothing hardens like play, and when the gambler can resist suicide, his 
life is usually along one. 

He was a man of considerable talent and quickness, possessing a perfect 
knowledge pf French, and gifted with much original humour. He was never 
once known to allude to his losses 

Among the many singular scenes Frascati has witnessed, not the leasi so 
have becn the numerousattemp's made by practised players to establish what 
is called in play parlance, a martingale, or, in other words, so complete a hedge, 
that the chances must be always with, never against them, 

The different species of game thus contrived have obtained distinctive ap- 
pellations—such as the ‘‘ montant et descendant,” &c. But I believe no 
success has hitherte attended these efforts ; and the question of Napoleon— 
“Is he clever—can he win at rouge et noir?’ remains as unanswerable as 
ever it was 

Other, and less legitimate means of gain have, however, occasionally been 
successful ; one of the most ingenious of which was practised during the em. 
pire, by an officer of high rank upon Napoleon's staff 

This person appeared one evening at Frascati, where he had been a frequent 
visitor, and seating himself at the table, placed somewhat ostentatiously be- 
fore him several small rouleaus of lovis d’urs, with which he proceeded to 
bet. On his winning his “coup,” the banker opened the little pacquet, and 
perceiving that it contained fifty napoleons, counted out to him an equal num- 
ber. After this had been once done, and the amount in it was ascertain d, 
the banker either gave a similar sum, or, as the case happened, received it 
from him when he lost, never taking any farther trouble to oper the pacquet. 
This had continued fer som2 time with changing success; and, a iast, as the 
banker was about to count out the sum as usual, the officer coolly said, ‘ break 
the rouleau ;"’ he did so at once, and what was his am2~ement to find instead of 
fifty louis as he expected, that his pacquet contained billets de banque to the 
amount of 20,000 francs. The payment wasimmediately disputed, nom naly 
on the ground that they were not aware « the amount of the bet, and would 
only have expected fifty louis, had they won, but, in reality because they per- 
ceived the roguery of the transaction. The question was however, decided 
against them, they being held liable to an equal sum to any placed upon the ta- 
ble if they lost. But the fortunate officer was immediately ordered to the 
presence of the Emperor, his epaulets were torn from his shoulders, and he 
was degraded from his military caste, and declared unworthy to serve ever 
after. 

As we are so deeply involved in the “art and mistery” of play, we cannot 
refrain from recording an incident of which we were ourselves the witness 
few years since. On our return from a tour in Germany, we had strolled in 
to Frascati one evening, rather with the hope of meeting some acquaintance 
than with any intention of play 
to leave the Selon when we were struck by the haggard air and disturbed look 





Unsuccessful in our search, we were about | 





of a young man who sat at the table, and scarcely looked up from the card 
he was marking with a pin to place his money upon the table. We waiched 
him for nearly an hour, during which time he bet almost every deal, and nearly 
as constan'ly lost. At length, as anew deal was commencing, he burriedly 
placed before him all his remaining gold, and scarcely was 11 done when he 
lost again ; he now remained for some minutes motionless ; at length, rising 
trom his seat, he passed round the table till he reached the back of the crou- 
pier’s chair, and, whispering a few words in his ear, waited for an answer.— 
he nature of the demand was evident enough, for be immediately after return- 
ed to his place bis hand full of balets de bunque. 

For some time he did ot bet, but sat steadily regarding the table, his eyes 
following the ‘rateau” of the banker as he raked in or gave out the shining 
gold. At last, with a trembling hand, he placed a note upon the ‘‘rouge,”’ and 
lost,—another, and another, quickly followed, still without any change of for- 
tune—his look at each loss becoming more and more fixed, and his features, 
already pale as death, becoming hardened like those of a marb'e statue—his 
blood-shot eye and loose straggling hair giving a terrific expression to tke 
otherwise stern composure of nisface His neck was bare and bis hands play- 
ed restlessly in the folds of his neckcloth which lay upon the table before him. 
He lost again, and a larger som than before—at last, as it were impatient at 
the lingering torture of his fate, he seized all the billets which remained, and 
threw them recklessly ov the table,saying,at the same time, Huit milles ‘rouge.’ 
** Rouge perd, nowr gagne,”’ said the banker in the same instant, raking in the 
money with his usual careless and passionless look A short thick laugh broke 
from the young man, whose features, however wever changed. He rose from 
the table and leisurely replaced his neckcloth. His place was immediately oc- 
cupied by another, and even ourselves. alihough the only one who bad taken 
auy interest in his proceedings, soon lost sight of him in the scene which en- 
sued. It having struck some of the players that the banker had miscounted the 
cards, a dispute arose as to whether the rouge or the noir had won; fortunately, 
the cards still remained upon the table, and amid a considerable uproar of voices 
eagerly raised on either side, the banker proceeded again to count them.— 
** Trente sept rouge.” ** Trente neuf noir.” ‘*1 was wrong, the rouge has 
won” said he in some astonishment. The money of the betters, on the red 
was immediately paid over to them, some of whom took it up, others preferring 
to let it remain upon the table for another coup. It would appear, that the 
young man we had been watching preferred this latter course, for his money 
remained where the banker placed it, and it was with a sense of great anxiety 
we waited for the deal upon which his fate was now to be decided. It won, 
—the money still remained, and again won—the sum now upon the table 
amounting to 64,000 francs, being rather above the limit.of the bank, the 
croupier asked who was the owner of that sum, and how much he proposed to 
bet. No answer was given to this question, and some surprise was excited in 
theroom. Again the cronpier spoke, but no explanation foliowed, and a gene- 
ral silence in the room proclaimed the interest that all took in so strange a 
c'rcumstance, when suddenly a heavy crash was heard, succeeded by a low 
faint groan, and all was still. The assembly rose, and rushing to the ante- 
chamber found the window open, and, on looking out, perceived that the un- 
fortunate gambler we had so long observed, bad thrown himself down a height 
of about filty feet and lay dead at the bottom. His skull had been fractured 
in the fall, and his death must have been almost instantaneous. [t was but too 
plain he had believed the statement of the banker, and hurried on to suicide 
as the only resource left him in his misery. Had he lived one moment 
longer he must have learnt the mistake, and found himself the winner of thou- 
sands. 





NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
(Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsy:h.] 
Wasnuinoton, Nov. 2, 1839, 

Information, which has been reported to her Britannic Majesty’s Government 
in England, and more recent intelligence which has been conveyed to the un- 
dersigned by the British authorities n the Province ef New Brunswick, make 
it the duty of the undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, to ca!l the immediate and serious attention of the 
Government of the United States to the extensive and unscrupulous (although 
it is to be hoped and believed the unauthorized) acts of encroachment which 
continue to be carried on by the people of the S.ate of Maine, within the line of 
the disputed territory. 

It is unnecessary here to recapitulate the terms of the several agreements 
which were entered into in the months of February and March last, first be- 
tween the Secretary of State of the United States and the undersigned at 
Washington, and afterward between the Lieutenent Governor of New Bruns- 
wick, the Governor of Maine, and Major-General Scott, of the United States 
army, for the purpose of averting the danger of the local collusion upon the 
frontier, pending the final settlement of the boundary question between the 
Government of Great Britain and the United States The terms of those 
agreements, and their true intent and meaning, are sufficiently well known. Her 
Majesty’s authorities have, on their part, not only scrupulously adhered to the 
letter and spirit of the engagements referred to. but they have been desirous 
upon every occasion of interpreting in the most frank and liberal manner any 
point upon which a doubt or cavil could arise. 

The undersigned, however, regrets to say that the same correct and scrupu- 
lous observance has not mu:ked the conduct of the peop!e of Maine, or that of 
the subordinate officers employed by the Government of the State. 

The armed posse from the State of Maine, which was agreed upon should 
be allowed to remain in the disputed territory, within certain limits, for the 
purpose of guarding the timber upon the disputed lands from waste and spolia 
tion, has already advanced, it appears, far beyond those limits, extending i's 
operations and its armed occupation of the country along the whole way from 
the valley ofthe Restook to the mouth of the Fish river, into the va'ley of the 
upper St. Johns, and thus intoa portion of the Madiwaska settlements. Ail 
this is clearly at variance with the terms and spiri’ of the engagements signed 
by the Governor of Maine, under the sanction and guarantee of Gen. Scott. 

The establishments also, which have been formed by the persons composing 
the armed parties, on the banks both ofthe Restook and of the I'ish river, have 
assumed an aspect more decidedly military, and more resembling a perma- 
nent national possession of the country, than can be ether required or justi- 
fied in the civil posse of a land agent, holding,for the sole purpose of preventing 
trespasses, the temporary occupation of a district which is; claimed by two 
parties, and the title to which is not yet settled between them These estab- 
lishments or stations are fortified with entrenchments and with cannon, and the 
number of armed men composing their garrisons is far greater than the occa- 
sion can warrant. A permanent State road is also being constructed from the 
frontier of Maine into the valley of the Restook, and from thence on the south 
side of the St. Johns to the Fish river, the object of which road is to connect 
those portions of the disputed territory with the towns of Augusta and Bangor 
and other acknowle’ged parts of the State of Maine 

It moreover appears that land survevors, acting under the authority of the 
State of Maine, are employed in marking out lots and townships within the 
aforesaid portion of the disputeu territory; and that sales of lands are being 
made, with deeds regularly drawn under the authority of the Stste, as if those 
lands, lying within a region which her Majesty's Government confidently claims 
to bea rightful possession of the British crown, formed, on the contrary, a re- 
cognized part of the public domain of the State of Maine. 

It is true that the present course of enchroachment, and the wrongful occu 
pation of the land by the citizens of Maine, whether acting as unauthorised in- 
dividuals or with the sanction of the authorities of the State, cannot in any 
way place in jeorpardy the eventual rights of Great Britain, for whatever shall 
be the line of bourdary between her Majes'y's possessions and the Republic of 
the United States, definitely recognised and decided upon by the two Govern- 
ments, either through the attainment of the true line of the treaty of 1783, or 
through the adoption of a conventional ‘ine, her Majesty’s Government will 
have to rely upon the Federal Government of the United States. in conjunction 
with the Government of her Majesty, to assert and carry out the decision, 
whatever may be the views and pretensions of the inhabitants of the State of 
Meine notwithstanding. 

But it is evident that the establishment, in the mean time, of new interests, 
and the growing up, as it were, of new proprietary claims upon the lands 
which are yet in dispute, may end by embarrassing the action of both Go 
vernments; of the Government to whom the district shall be finally allotted, 
and of the Government which will be called upon definitely to relinquish it. 

The same argument hes been held, and the same principle has been con- 
tended for by the Government of the United States no less than by the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain. It will be in the immediate recollection of the 
Government of the United States, that when, in the year 1837, an alleged act, 
or design rather, of encroachment, of a far less direct or objectiou.able charac- 
ter than the operations referred to in the present note, namely, the survey of a 
projected line of railroad from Quebec to St Andrews, pas-ing through a part 
of the disputed territory, was complained of and 1emonstrated against by the 
President, her Majesty’s Government immediately consenied toorder the sur 
vey to be relinquished The undersigned cannot doubt but that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will now, on their part, he gu'ded py a similar and 
reciprocal disposition 

The undersigned, therefore, while protesting, in the first plece, formally, in 
the name of lis Government, against the acts of encroachment ty the pe ple of 
Maine, above enumerated and complained of. urgent!y, also and for the ends of 
peace and good will, appeals to the Government of the United States to cause 
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practical adjustment of the line of boundary stall be ob:ained, no minor or 
incidental occasions of dispute may remain to obstr:ct that final and friendly 
settlement of the controversy, which the undersigned feels persuaded it is the 

equally earnest desire of both Governments to accomplish. 
Toe undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to the Secretary of 
the United States the assurance of his distinguished consideration. 
H 





S. FOX. 
Hon. Joun Forsytu, &c. &c. &c, 


[Mr. Forsyth to Mr, Fox ] 
DepartMENT or Stare, Washington, Dec. 14, 1839 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, having, in pur- 
suance of direciions from the President, requested the Governor of Maine to 
communicate to him such information as might be in bis possession in relation 
to a complaint preferred by Mr. Fox, Envoy Extraord.nary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Great Briain, in a note dated the 2d ult, of alleged encroach- 
ments on the part of the State of Maine upon the territory in dispute on the 
Northeastern frontier of the United States, is enabled, by a recent communica- 
tiou from the Governor of the State, to lay before Mr. Fox, for the information 
of bis Government, the following stateme:.ts and observations. 

With reference to the first ground of complaint, the undersigned is informed 
that, early last spring, the land agent of Maine despatched a smail force, con 
sisting of about twenty-five men, to Fish river, for the purpose of dispersing a 
band of trespassers understood to have been operating at that place, in conse- 
quence of which the trespassers’ camps were broken up, some of them, driven 
off, and a few, with their teams, brought to the settlement on the Aroostook, 
but subsequently released : that tie land agent, in further pursuance of what 
he deemed his duty, again sent a party of about the same number of men to 
the mouth of Fish river, to extend a boom across it, in order to prevent the 
timber, which had been cut by the trespassers, from being driven out into the 
St. Johns, aud to birder further depredations by cutting. The object of the 
expedition had been accomplished, and the party remained on the ground at the 
date of the Governor’s communication. 

So far the undersigned 1s unable to perceive that any thing has been done by 
the people of Maine, in any waycontravening the spirit of the agreement en- 
tered wto with Mr. Fos, or that of the arrangement proposed by Genera! Scott, 
and subscribed to by the authorities of Maine and New Brunswick. In the 
first place, the territory contiguous to the mouth of Fish river, on either side of 
the St. Johns, can, in no proper sense, be considered as included in the Mada- 
waska settlement. It is distant some twenty-five miles above it, and the two 
puints are not connected by any continuous occupations or settlements of the 
country. But even if the peint referred to formed part of the Madawaska set- 
tlement, the agreement of the 27th of February stipulated that, in the event of 
necessity for dispersing notorious trespassers, or protecting public property from 
depredation, by armed force, the operation would be conducted jointly or sepa- 
rately, according to agreements between the Governments of Maine and New 
Brunswick. Under such an agreement, negotiated through the agency of Gen- 
era! Scott. the Governor of Maine was to maintain within the dispu'ed terri- 
tory, under a land agent, a small civil posse, armed or unarmed, to protect the 
timber recently cut, and to prevent further deprecations, without any limitation 
as to the sphere of i's operatin within the bounds of the disputed territery.— 
To the attamment of those ends, the action of the parties detached by the Maine 
land agent appears, so far as the undersigned is informed, to have been strictly 
confined. 

As to the military aspect and character alleged by Mr. Fox to have been as- 
sumed by the parties on the Restook and Fish rivers, it appears thot those des- 
patched to the last mentioned points, composed, as stated, each of about twenty- 
tive men, neither militia nor soldiers, but hired laborers, were, it is true, armed 
with muskets, and bed extended a boom across the river, and erected a block- 
houre for its protection and their own against the bands of lawless men, grown 
desperate by being deprived of their accustomed plunder, and over whom Her 
Majesty's authorities appear tu have exercised but little control. Such mea- 
sures of precaution cannot but be regarded as dictated by prudential motives, if 
not by the necessity of the case, and the fitness and extent of the preparation, 
appear to the undersigned questions which could not understandingly be dis- 
cussed away from the scene of action, and which, of necessity, can only be pro- 
perly decided by those persons whose safety was to be secured. 

Upon the Aroostook, which has been the pivot of the operatione of. the land 
agent's posse, a larger number of men has been employed. They have also 
extended a boom across the river, and erected near it a fortification of hewn 
timber, and afew other more temporary buildings. The twenty-five or thirty 
men stationed there, are likewise armed with muskets, and, it is believed, have 
} also two small pieces of artillery. The remainder, about one hundred and 
twenty-five, have, for the most part, been engaged in opening roads for sum- 
| mer, as well as for winter, communications, and in preparing facilities for sup- 
plying the posse. Any preparations short of these, would, it is stated, have 
been inse ficient to protect the public property ; and the authorities of Maine 
cannot repress a sentiment of surprise that these should now be made a subject 
of complaint, when but a short time since, the esteblishment was assaulted by 
a party of some fifiy men, suitably equipped, commanded by a captain of mili- 
tia, avd vearing the Queen’s arms, in the repulsion of which the occupants dis- 
played a spirit of forbearance and moderation sufficiently in harmony with the 
avowed and sole object of their occupation of the territory; and that surprise is 
in no way diminished by the fact that the agents of the British Government 
have just completed extensive and permanent barracks on the same territory, 
north of the St. Jon's, and are in the habit of transporting troops and munitione 
of war over it at their convenience. 

The construction of the road leading into the valley of the Aroostook, would 
no!, it is apprehended, have been deemed, at this time, a just cause of complaint, 
had Mr. Fox adverted to the fact that the work was commenced as long ago as 
1826, under an apprupriation by the Legislature of the State of Maine, and that 
from that time it has steadily advanced, so that another year will probably see it 
completed, from near Mattawamkeag Puint, in the county of Penobscot, tothe 
Aroostook river, and thence to the mouth of Fish river, onthe St. Johns. It 
is, therefore, no new project, conflicting with any existing arrangement, nor 
with any understanding to which the State of Mame has become a party, but 
the exercise of a lawful right over a portion of the territory in dispute, of and 
over which it ever has had possession and jurisdiction. To say nothing of other 
advantages anticipated from the completion of the road, it will afford great fa- 
cilities tor preventing trespasses upon the public lands; and, indeed, it is con- 
sidered that trespassing upon the streams emptying high up upon the St. Johns, 
canno! be prevejited without such a road. 

The Governor of Maine considers, that, in carrying on the woik referred to, 
the State has done no more that is inconsistent with the respective rights of 
the parties, than have the authorities of her Majesty’s provinces, in construct- 
ing, and, recently, as it is understuod, in thoroughly repairing a permanent mail 
road over a large portion of the territory north of the St. Johns. 

The last allegation in Mr. Fox’s note, forming a cause of complaint against 
the State of Maine relates to ber management of the lands upon the Aroos- 
took. In this particular, the undersigned is enabled to observe that the pro- 
ceedings complained of differ, inno way, from those which Maine, since her 
separation from Massachusetts, and the last-named State previously to it, have 
ever pursued in regard to the public lands. For the last thirty years the State 
has been occasionally surveying and lotting those lands, granting them for li- 
terary, charitable, and religious purposes, and selling them in small lots to ac- 
tual settlers. Of this right, 80 long exercised, Maine alleges that she has done 
no hing to divest herself, and that the discussions and negotiations upon the 
Maine question of boundary could not have had the effect of weakening her ti- 
tle to the rights she had so long been in the habit of enjoying. 

It is with no little surprise, that, in the face of the complaints, which form 
the subject of Mr Fox's note, the President has received intelligence of her 
Majesty's colonial authorities having recently stationed a regiment of regular 
troops,part at the north and part at the south end of Lake Temiscouata, and of 
her Majesty’s forces having commenced building barracks on both sides of the 
St. Johns, at its confluence with the Madawaska. Such proceedings on the 
part of the agents of the British Government would, if true, constitute such a 
flagrant contravention to the existing understanding between the parties, that 
the President cannot but hope that the report whieh has reached him of the oc- 
cvpaticn referred to, is founded upon incorrect information. 

The undersigned requests that Mr. Fox will communicate to him such infor- 
mation, if any, ashe may have in his possession in relation to the subject, and 
that he will, by such representations as the circumstances, if founded in fact, 
will obviously suggest, impress her Majes'y’s coionial authorities with a sense 
of the inexpediency and imprudence of such proceedings, and of the unhappy 
consequences likely to attend their persistence therein. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to Mr. Fox the as- 
surance of his distinguished consideration. Joun Forsyru. 
Henry S. Fox, Ese, &c. &c. &c. 


Mr Fox to Mr. Forsyth. 
Washington, Jan. 12, 1840, 
The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipoten'iary, has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the official note 
addressed to him by the Secretary of State of the United States, on the 24th 
of December, in reply to a previous note which, by direction of his Govern- 
ment, the undersigned had addressed to the Secretary of State on the 21st of 





November. in relation to various and continued acts of enchroachment com- 
mitted by the authorities and inhabitants of the State of Maine, within that 


j these acts of encroachment to be desisted from, in order that whenever a| tract of territory on the North-eastern frontier of the United States, the tiue 
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title to the possession of which, according to the terms of the treaty of 1783, 


is at present in dispute between the British and American Governments 

The undersigned has lost no time in transmitting to her Majesty's Govern 
ment the official note of the Secretary of State. ‘ 
express his extreme regret that the explanations furnished by the authorities of 
the State of Maine, and communicated tothe undersigned by the Secretary of 
State, in relation to the enchroachments complained of, both as regards the 
construction of roads and of public works aud the sale and alienation of lands, 
are of acharacter which must render them altogether unsatisfactory to the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain. It wouid appear, in fact, as if a reference by the 
General Government to the authorities of Maine, of the complaints preferred 
by Great Britain, had produced no other reply or explanation from the authort- 
ties of Maine, than a reiteration to persist in the commission of the ac's com- 
plained of, whether in accordance with the ob!igations of international justice 
or not. 

The undersigned dues not perinit himself to relinquish the hope that, through 
the wisdom and integrity of the General Goverument of the United States, in 
unison with the sincere endeavours of her Majesty's Government, it w Il still be 
found possible to bring the pending controversy of the disputed boundary to a 
satisfactory and amicable conclusion; but it is certain that the public acts, and 
public declarations of the authorities of Maine, are continually calculated, as 
far as in them lies, to render such amicable conclusion more difficult and more 
distant. 

With reference to the concluding part of the official note of the Secretary 
of State, wherein observations are made upon certain reported movements of 
British troops in the neighbourhood of Lake Temiscouata, and at other pots 
within that portion of the territory where, according to agreements entered inio 
at the beginning of the last year, no interference was to be attempted, with 
the exercise of British authority, pending the nego'iation of the boundary 
question, the undersigned can distinctly assure the Secretary of State that 
there exists no intention on the part of her Majesty's authorities to cancel or 
infringe the terms of those provisional engagements, so long as the same are 
observed with fidelity by the other party. 

The particular motives, and the amount of the present movement of troops, 
have been explained ina frank and satisfactory manner to the Gevernor of 
Maine by the Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick, in a correspondence 
whieh has been made public, and which, it appears, has been officially com- 
municated by the Governor of Maine to the President of the United States. 


With regard, however, generally to the reinforcement of military posts, and 
other defensive and precautionary measures, whether along the confines of the 
disputed territory, or within that portion of it where, according to the provision- 
al agreements before cited, the authority of Great Britain was not to be inter 
fered with, the undersigned has to observe that the adoption of such measures 
by her Majesty's authorities cannot be with reason, objected to or complained 
of by the Government of the United States, when regard is had to the re- 
ports which have for some time past been circulated, (and of the prevalence 
and consistency of those reports the United States Government are themselves 
fully aware), respecting the probable intention of the Legislature of the State 
of Maine, to revoke, during its present session, the provisional agreements 
now in force, and to authorize some new and extensive act of agression over 
the disputed territory. And the undersigned has regretted to observe that 
the language of the Governor of Maine, in his recent message to the Legisla 
ture, at the opening of the session, is calculated to encourage rather than to 
restrain such rash and obnoxious designs. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to repeat to the Secretary of 
State of the United States the assurance of his distinguished consideration 


H. S. FOX. 
The Hon. Joun Forsyrnu, &c. &c. &c. 


(The arrival of the packet obliges us to postpone the other letters ] 


DIED—Near Newburgh, on the 15th ult., Mrs Mary Fitzgerald, formerly of Dublin. 
aged 73. 

On the 25th ult., after a lingering illness, Frances Ludlow in the 74th year of her age, 
second daughter of the late Colonel G. G. Ludlow, of St. Johns, N. B 
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The Patrick Henry arrived yesterday Foun Liverpoo 
26th. She brings London papers to the 25th. 

The British Queen arrived at Gravesend on the 25th, having encountered a 
tremendous gale which lasted seven days. Her decks were swept by the sea. 
She will not sail again until the Ist of March. 

Very great distress prevails throughout the manufacturing districts and busi- 
ness is generally ata stand. A most severe and oppressive winter for the poor 
was apprehended. 

The Queen, it is affirmed, will be married in February; in the meanwhile 
her Majesty, with proper delicacy, keeps herse'f closely confined to the castle. 

A dissolution of Parliament is spoken of, but the report does not appear to 
to rest on good foundation. 


}, having sailed on the 


At the meeting of the French Chambers, the King, in his Speech, stated that 
in conjunction with England he was supporting the integrity of the Turkish em 
pire, which should at all hazards be keptinviolate. Funds closed on the 24th 
at 91%. 

By telegraphic despatch, published in the Moniteur of D-c. 20, it appears 
that the army of Abd-el-Kader had been defeated in two engagemeuts, and 
that the reinforcements sent to Africa by the French Government were begin- 
ning to arrive. The Alyer and Neptune ships of the line had a!so arrived.— 
It was believed that the campaign would not commence in reality before 
March. , 

Madrid Journals to 10th Dec. state that the most perfect tranquillity prevail- 
ed in the capital. Government was without news from the Army, but Cabrera 
and his troops were believed to be greatly distressed, and closely blockaded by 
Espartero. Accounts from Saragossa of the 14th mention that Cabrera has 
offered to release all his Christino prisoners. Carlist deserters are extremely 
numerous. 


Neither the Cambridge nor the Independence had arrived out on the 26th of 
December. 


There is now no reason to doubt Mr. Thomas Attwood’s intenticn to retire 
from the representation of Birmingham. 

Sir William Trelawney is the new Lord-Lieutenant of Cornwall, in the 
room of the late Earl of Mount Edgecumbe. 

Accounts from Nottingham, received this morning, mention that numbers of 
unemployed workmen, with women carrying children in their arms, were pa- 
rading the streets, asking for bread, and that in some instances bakers’ shops 
had been broken open. Many of the inhabitants were actively distributing 
relief. Mr. Smith, a grocer, supplied rice gratis to upwards of six hundred 
families. 

We have the French King’s speech on the opening of the Chambers, Dec, 
23d. He says they are watching over the independence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire with Great Britain. 


Lord Ponsonby is to be recalled from Turkey, and Lord Durham is to be his 
successor. 


Great failures have taken place in the woollen districts. 

The ship Scotia, bound from Quebec to Glasgow, was wrecked; the crew 
and passengers, 24 in number, were all rescued by the Roscius. 

Dr. Bowstead is to be Bishop of Litchfield. 

It is now finally arranged, that Lord Normanby, to be got rid of, is to suc- 
eeed Lord Aukland as Governor General of India. The general belief in 
town is, that Parliament will be dissolved very soon after its first meeting. 

New Atlantic Steam Ship.—The United States, intended as a companion to 
the Liverpool, the property of the Transatlantic Steam Ship Company, is 
nearly ready for launching. She will, it is expected, take her place in the 
line to New York, enthe 20th of April. 

Halifax Steamers.--Mr. Cunard’s line of steam sh ips between Liverpool, 
Halifax and Boston, will commence plying in the month of May. These 
steamers will keep up a communication, once a fortnight, between Eure 
America. 


The Thames Tunnel.—This work is ra 


tion 


ype and 


pidly approaching towards comple- 
The tunnel is now advanced at the rate of eight feet per week. 

Dee. 21.—Last night’s Gazette contains a list of nume 
and promotions 
officially 


rous appointments 
; some of which had been previously announced, though not 
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Lord Auckland, to be Earl of. Aukland and Baron Eden, of Norwood, in 
the county of Surry. 


Lieutenaut-General Sir John Keane, Baron Keane of Ghuznee, in Afghan- 


He has, in the meantime, to | istan, and Cappoquin, in the county of Waterford. 


Mr. William Hay Macnaghten, and Colonel Henry Pottinger, to be Baro- 
nets. 


4 Lieutenant-Colonel Claude Martine Wade, to receive the honour of Knight- 
ood 

Col. Thos. Willshire, Col. Joseph Thackwell, Col. Robt. Henry Sale, to be 
Knights Commanders of the Bath. 

Lieut. Colonels John Scott, William Persse, William Croker, Ronald Mac- 
donald, Abraham Ruberts, Thos. Stevenson, Thos Montie:h, Hugh Massey 
Wheeler, Chas. M. Carmichael Smyth, Bentham Sandwith, Foster Stalker, and 


Companions of the Bath. 


Mr. Wm. Ogle Carr is appointed Second Puisne Judge in Ceylon; and Mr. 
John Stark, Queen’s Advocate in Ceylon. 


gust last, at Kyarbiily’s point, near Syducy, New South Wales. 


Claude Martine Wade, and Majors Geo. Thomson and Eldred Pottinger, to be 


The British ship Lucretia was totally destroyed by fire inthe monh of Au- 
She was a 








Northeastern Boundary —The Resolution which passed the Senate of the 

| United States a short time since in reference to the new difficulties that have 

sprung up on the border, has been replied to by the Executive, and the recent 
correspondence transmitted. It will be found in our columns of to-day. 

As we stated in our last, Governor Pairfield has been engaged in building 
block-houses, making roads through the territory, &c., acts which clearly con- 
travene the spirit, if not the letter of the arrangement entered into by Gen. 
Scott and Sir John Harvey ; these proceedings formed the ground of an official 
complaint on the part of the British Minister as long ago as the 2d of November 
last. The reply of Mr. Forsyth, it will be observed, was flanked by a counter 
couplaint, that the British authorities had stationed troops aud built barracks 
on this same disputed territory. We think, after reading the correspondence 
that most persons will be inclined to set off one infringement against the other 
and dismiss the case. We believe this has been the feeling generally enter- 
tertained by the public in this part of the Union, anc hence the indifference and 
slender excitement that has been engendered, 


new vessel of 600 tons and said to have cost near $100,000. 

Spain—News from Spain is 'o the effect—Ist, That Cabrera has liberated 
2,000 Christino prisoners, in oider that he may not any longer have to provide 
for ‘heir support ; and, 2nd, that the municipality of Madrid will not receive 
and propagate the ministerial circular as to the couduct of employées at elec- 


tions. 
UNITED STATES BANK. 

The following circular, which is without date, was issued by Messrs. Baring 
and Co, relative to the affairs of the United States Bank, and will be read with 
interest :— 

* The late loan made by the United States Bank for about two years, and for 
£800,000 on deposit of Pennsy'vania and other States’ stock, at a price which 
gives 10 per c-nt. annual interest to the subscribers, shows what rate of inter- 
est must be paid to obtain avy amount of money on the best American securi- 
ties, and serves, therefore, as a guide to Capital sts here tor their purchase of 
State stocks We quote the last prices of the principal securities at which bu- 
siness has been done, but must add that, even at these rates, only small and oc- 
casional sales are practicable. 

“The continurd fall in their value destroys speculation, whilst many years 
will be required for real investments to absorb all that is at present in our mar- 
kei. We do not doubt but that such gradnal purchases will cont:nue of the 
stocks of well-known states which do not over-issue, and whieh faithfully meet 
their engagements to th. ir creditors, as the confidence in the resources of nation- 
al honour of the United States remains undimiuished in this country, as well as 
the conviciion that by such investments England employs her ann» al surplus of 
capital both safely and profitanly, encourages her best customer, and binds more 
closely the ties of mutual interest between the two countries 

** But if the old scheme of internal improvements in the Union is to be car- 
ried into effect on the vast scale and with the rapidity lately projected, and by 
the ieans of foreign capital, a more comprehensive guarantee than that of in- 
dividual states wili be required to raise so large an amount in a short time. 

A national pleége would undoubtedly collect capital together from all parts 
of Europe; but the forced sales of loans made separately by all the individual 
s'ates, in reckless competition, through a number of channels, renderthe terms 
more and more onerous for all, lower the reputation of American credit, and 
(as reliance is almost exclusively placed upon London market,) produce tem 
porary mischief here, by absorbing the floating capital, diverting money from 
regular business, deranging banking operations, and producing an unnatural 
balance of trade against this country. 

“It would seem, therefore, as if most of the states either pause in the execu- 
tion of their works of improvement, or some general system of combination 
must be adopted. 

‘* All Corporation Stocks are neglected, nor do we hear of any transaction in 
Bank Shares, excepting those of the United States Bank. 

‘* We have the honour to be your obedient servants. 

(Signed) ‘“ Barinc Brotuers and Co.” 


OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS.—HIS MAJESTY’S 
SPEECH. 
“ Peers and Deputies of France— 
** Since the termination of your last session, the interior peace to which you 
loyal assistance has so greatly contributed, has not been disturbed. I have 


public is so little acquainted with its merits. 
the imperfect knowledge of the geography of the country at the time the treaty 
of 1783 was negociated, and the consequent insufficiency and obscurity of the 





been apprised by a witness who is very dear to me of fresh marks of affection 
nd confidence of the French 


ustry, respec t for instituti_ns, ard obecience tothe laws. My heart has been 
deeply touched on seeing in the national attachment which has surrounded my 
son, a fresh cause for his brothers and himself to devote themselves unceasing- 
iv, at all times and places, for the service of their country, and for the honor of 
France. Mv relations with foreign powers have preserved the pacific charac- 
ter which the common interest of Europe demand. 

Our flag, in concert with that of Great Britain, is faithful to the spirit of this 
union, so advantageous to the interests of the two countries, has watched over 
the independence and the immediate security of the Ottoman Empire. Our 
interests are always to secure the preservation and integrity of this empire, 
whose existence is so essential to the preservation of the general peace. 

Our efforts have at last succeeded in stopping those hostilities in the East 
which we had wished to have prevented ; and whatever may he the complica- 
tious which may result from the diversity of interest, I hope that the agree- 
ment of the Great Powers will soon end inan equitable and pacific conclusion 

A great change has . een effected in the situation of Spain, and, if I haveto 
regret not being able to announce to you that the civil war which has so long 
desolated this kingdom is entirely at an end, still this warhas lost its character 
of gravity which would give rise to alarming apprehensions for the stability of 
the constitutional throne of [sabella the Second The greatest part of the 
Northern provinces is pac.fied,and we are allowed to hope that those of the East 
will not be long behind hand 

This important result is owing to the wise conduct of the government of the 
Queen Regent, and to the persevering valour of the Spanish army, supported by 
the assistance which my government has given them, and that of her Britannic 
Majesty by the faithful execution of the treaties of 1834 

In America, the Mexican government has fulfilled its engagement of the 
treaty which I have terminated with that republic. The blockade of the ports 
of the Argentine republic still retains one of our squadrons. F'resi forces have 
been directed to this distant point, in order to hasten the satisfaction which is 
due to us. 

In Africa, new hostilities call for a decided suppression. Our brave sol- 
diers and our agricu!turists, to whom my son by his presence hed proved my 
solicitude toward them, have been treacherously attacked. The progress of 
our establishments in the province of Algiers and of Constantine has been the 
cause of this uncalled for attack; which aggression must be resented, in order 
that its re-occurrence may be impossible, and that nothing may interrupt the 
continuation of that prosperity obtained for it by France, which the French na- 
tion, will never surrender 

A fresh supply of troops have already arrived in Africa, and every possible 
means have been employed to shorten the duration of the war, by cerrying it 
on with vigour: that hereafter the inhabitants of Algeria, and those tribes who 
shall remain faithful to France, may everywhere find sure protection. The ex 


ject to their controul I have the hope that their assent will be obtained, which 
has never been refused when the honour of our arms and our permanent inte- 
resta have been called in question. 

The state of our finances allows of such increased expenses. The question 
of the sugar trade, which the Chambers had left undecided last session, has, 
during their absence, been momentarily decided. A project of law will be pla- 
ced before you on this subject, which will have for its object the protection of 
public and private interests. 

Measures for the amelioration of the situation of subalterns and officers will 
be brought before vou 

Your attention will be required to the organization of a State Council, lite- 
rary property, and public instruction. 

Other proposals having for their object the arrangement of a system for civil 
pensions, the execution of the principal rail road lines, the increased improve- 
ment of our naval powers, the prison discipline, and the introduction of the peni- 
tentiary system, will be presented to you. 

In your different labours, your enlightened patriotism will always search 
out what can most contribute to the increase of public prosperity, and the 








As respects the Boundary question generally, it isto be lamented that the 
The whole difficulty arises from 


language emp!oycd in describiug the line. That this ambiguity in phraseology 


of the document was early discovered by both governments, we have ample 


proofs from the writings of various diplomatists, both British and American. 
We will quote a few from memory, and these shall be all American, or at any 


rate not English. 


Mr. Madison in 1802 said that the article was full of obscurity, the “ high- 


lands’? named in it bearing ‘no definite existence.” 


In 1803 President Jefferson in his Message to Congress affirmed, “from a 


further knowledge of the ground’’—that the treaty was ‘not susceptible of ex- 
ecution!”” 


In 1814 the Commissioners who negotiated the treaty of Ghent declared that 


the northwest angle of Nova Scotia had never yet been discovered, and cove- 
nanted that a survey should be made in order to find it,and thatan arbiter be 
appointed to decide in case the surveyors disagreed. 


The arbiter, to whom the case was referred—the King of the Netherlands— 


confirmed these authorities; and finding it impossible to fix upon the real 
“highlands” drew a new-line along the channel of the St. John’s and St. Fran- 
cis rivers. 


In 1783 a new map of Canada and the United States was made and published 
in Paris by ‘‘ Guilliaume Delisle, chief geographer to the King and to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences ;”’ it was executed at the conclusion of the treaty, 


and while some of the most distinguished leaders of the American revolution 


were present, and could scarcely fail to be in accordance with the opinions of 
the negociators then assembled in that city. Onthis map the new boundary is 
distinctly laid down, and runs south of the river St. Johns, exactly in the route 


claimed by England as the true one. 


With all these opinious and authorities, not one of which is British, the claim 
of the state of Maine to the whole territory cannut be so clear and wel! founded 
as her politicians wou!d have us believe. It must at least be a case of doubt, 
and being acase of doubt should be settled as doubtful cases commonly 
are—by concession and compromise from each party,—and in furtherance of this 
principle the British government offers to divide the tract equally between the 
two claimants and make a conventional line for that purpose. Should not the 
people of the United States listen to this just and easy method of settling a 
great and embarrassing question ? 

By an equal partition the best of the land, the Aroostook territory, and the 
most valuable timber, would fall to the United States. This would surely be 
preferable to running into hostilities. 





We regret to announce the death of Commodore Chauncey of the United 


Phe eldest of my sons in visiting this year a great part of my kingdom, has | States Navy, which took place at Washington some days ago. This gallant 
observed, wherever he has been, a great supply of work, the progress of in-| and skilful officer commanded the American flotilla on Lake Ontario during 


the war of 1812, where he was no less beloved by his own people than respect- 
ed by his national opponents, Sir James Yeo and the officers of the British 
fleet. 





Captain Pringle, with Despatches from the Governor General of Canada for 
the Colonial office, has arrived in town, and will sail by the South 
America to day, the British Queen not having arrived. We are authorised to 
state that the reportof Mr. Thomson being about to return to England is en- 
tirely without foundation. 

It is supposed that Sir George Arthur will resume the government of the 
Upper Province on Mr. Thomson’s departure for Montreal. The Attorney 
General, Mr. Hagerman, it is reported is about to be raised to the Bench in the 
room of Judge Sherwood, who retires on a pension. 





*,* The Arrival of the packet from England obliges us to postpone till 
next week the account of the proceedings of Burns Anniversary with which 
we have been favoured. 





We cannot too strongly recommend to the perusal of our readers the arti- 
cle on De Fellenberg which stands at the head of our paper this week. 
Warmly actuated by the desire of promoting the true interests of education, 
he has devoted himself, throagh good and evil, to its sacred cause. He has 
been occupied through the best part of his valuable life, and with the utmost 
means of his fortune, in developing the heart as well as the intellect; and 
whilst zealous in improving the intellect he has ever kept prominent the sense 
of religion. The principles adopted by this public benefactor he has applied 
most extensively ; for he has been engaged in tuition with two widely different 
classes simultaneously ; the one consisting of those whose condition nece ssari- 
ly was that of labor and the humble walks of life, and the other of those te 
whom comparative bodily ease was accessible. The plans of De Fellenberg 
have been equally happy in their application in both instances, and having both 
the same foundations, the result shews that his system is not a fallacious one, 
At this period when, as we really believe, there is a laudable anxiety in search- 
ing afer useful and solid education, a paper like that on De Fellenberg cannot 
but prove both interesting and important, and the book itself, of which it is but 


| a notice, will well repay a careful examination, 
penses ordered for that purpose will be placed before the Chambers, to be sub- | 





The following are the officers of St. George's Society in the city of New York, 
for the year 1840. 

President.—Charles Edwards, Esq. 

lst Vice President.—Edward F. Sanderson, Esq. 

2d Vice President —Edward W. Canning, Esq. 

Treasurer —James Chesterman, Esq. 

Stewards.—George Stothard, Glover Clapham, John Warren and Alfred 
Waller, Esquires. 

Charitable Committee.—Thomas Dixon, William D. Cutbertson, Joseph 


Steel and Charles Cox, Esquires, and Doctor Barker. 


Physicians —Doctors Barker, Pennell, Roberts and Beales. 
Secretaries.—Henry Jessop and Benjamin H. Downing, Esquires. 





The musical public are again indebted to Messrs. Firth & Hale for the fok 








strengthening of Conservative principles in our institutions. Those principles 
it is my duty to preserve within proper bounds; the happiness of having per- 
formed my task will be the reward of my self-devotion. Ten years have al- 
ready elapsed since the great act took place that established me on the throne, 
during which time you have surrounded me with that assistance which I agein 
claim from you. 

it is with you, and in the midst of you, that I love to felicitate France on her 
happy improvements in civilization and legal liberty, which insatiable and turbu- 
lent spirits had endeavoured to interrupt. Thanks ‘o God and to your loyal as- 
sistance, their efforts have remained useless, and these last remnants of past 











disorders will disappear before public reason and the national will.” 


lowing,—‘* Oh must we part to-night,’ sung by Mad. Malibran—poetry by 
Miss Pardoe, music by David Lee,—“ The Queen of Roses,” ballad sung by 
that charming vocalist, Miss Shirreff, written by Charles Blondel,—** Why wear 
ye now the Roses," woman's triumph, companion to Signora G. Grisi's celebra- 
ted Polacca Son Vergin Vezzo in il Puritani, written by Charles Jefferys, mu- 
sic by Coroline Honora Campbell,—* Young Lover,” a celebrated Italian air 
by Carulli, arranged for the Piano Forte, by J. Chadwick. . 

Mr. Millet at the Music Saloon, 322 Broadway, has just published ‘* The 
Auld Scottish Gentleman,” a ballad sung by J. Wilson, adapted to an old Seot- 
tish air by Wm. Bates. 
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Composed and dedicated to the Right Honourable the Marchioness of Londonderry, by A. Fieche. Published by Firth and Hall, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Vavieties. 

Heaven-born Genius.—Mason, the poet, was asked to subscribe to the poems 
of Ann Kearsley, the Bristol milk-maid. ‘The poems,” said the gentleman 
applying, ‘of a heaven-born genius, in much distress !’’ Mason gave five gui- 
neas, with this reply—‘* There are five pounds four her distress and five shillings 
for her heaven born genius !” 

Forensic Wit.—A lawyer, now deceased, a celebrated wag, was pleading be- 
fore a Scotch judge with whom he was on the most intimate terms ; happening 
to have aclient (a female, of the name of Tickle) defendant in an action, he 
commenced his speech in the following humorous strain :—* Tickle, my client, 
the defendant, my lord.’’ The auditors, amused with the oddity of the speech, 
were almost driven into hysterics by the judge replying—* Tickle her yourself, 
Harry ; you are as able to do it as [.” 

Wit Out-Witted.—A well-dressed fellow came tothe shop of a pork- butcher, 


and asked fora yard of pork, when the pork-butcher, without hesitation, cut 
him off three feet (pigs’ feet.) 


Poverty —When Poverty begs, the dogs bark at it ; and when Poverty is ill, 
the doctors mangle it ; and when Poverty is dying, the priests scold at it; and 
when Poverty is dead, nobody weeps for it —Bulwer. 

Some one observed to Prince Henry of Prussia that it was very rare to find 
genius, wit, memory, and judgment united in the same person. ‘Surely there 
is nothing astonishing in this,” replied the prince. ‘* Genius takes its daring 
flight towards heaven—he is the eagle ; wit moves along by fits and starts—he 
is the grasshopper; memory marches backwards—he is the crab; judgment 
drags slowly along—he is the tortoise. How can you expect that all these ani- 
mals should move in unison.” 

Origin of the English Language.—From the Anglo-Saxons we derive the 
names of the most ancient officers amongst us, of the greater part of the divi- 
sions of the kingdoms, and of almost atl our towns and villages. fen them, also, 
we derive our language; of which the structure and a majority of the words 
are Saxon. Of sixty-nine words which make up the Lord’s Prayer, only five 
are not Saxon. Of eighty-one words in the famous soliloquy of Hamlet, thirg 
teen only are of Latin origin. Even in our most classical writers, as Milton, 
Addison, and Johnson, the words of Saxon derivation greatly predominate.— 
Wade’s British History. 

The Messrs. Gregg have lately purchased the very large spinning establish- 
ment at Ringley, six miles from Manchester and four from Bolton, from Mr. 
Crompton of thet place. Its original cost is said to have exceeded £60,000 — 
There are one hundred and forty cottages attached to the works, and form 
part of the purchase. When the mill is in full operation, the Messrs. Gregg 
will be the largest consumers of cotton in Great Britain, of course in the world. 








*,* The beautiful Plate of Buckingham Palace will soon appear, and we 
wish to repeat, that that plate, as well as the plate of the Queen, will be pre- 


sented to each new subscriber to the present volume of the Albion. 
OS ES 
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MR. AUDUBON’S NEW WORK. 
ITE BIRDS OF AMERICA, from drawings made_in the United States and their Ter- 
ritories, by JON JAMES AUDUBON, F. R.S. 

PROSPECTUS.—To those who have not seen any portion of Mr. Aubudon’s collec- 
tion of Original Drawings, it may be proper to state, that their superiority consists in 
the accuracv as to proportion and outline, and the variety and truth of the atiitudes and 
positions of the figures, resulting from peculiar means discovered and employed by him, 
and his attentive examination of the objects portrayed, during a long series of years 
Mr. Aubudon has not contented himself with single profile views, but inmany mstances 
has gronped his figures, so as to represent the originalsat their natural avocations, and 
has placed them on branches of trees decorated with foliage, blossoms and fruits, or 
amidst plants of numerous species—some are seen pursuing their prey through the air 
searshing for food amongst the leaves and herbage, sitting on their nests, or feeding their 
young ; whilst others, of adifferent nature, swim, wade, or glide in or over their allot- 
ted element. The insects, reptiles, and fishes that formethe food of some of the birds, 
have now andthen been introduced in the drawings. In nearly every instance where a 
difference of plumage exists between the sexes, both male and female have been repre- 
sented, and the extraordinary changes which some species undergo in their progress from 
youth to maturity, have been depicted, 

The Plants are all copied from nature, and as many are remarkable for their beauty, 
their usefulness, or their rarity, the Botanist cannot fail to look upon them with delight. 

The particulars ofthe plan of the work may be reduced to the following heads: 

1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper being of the finest quality. 

2. The Plates representing the Birds are correctly reduced frm the original drawings 
and are coloured inthe most careful manner. 

3. The work will appear in numbers, on the first and fifteenth of every month. 

4. Each number will consist of Five Plates, accompanied with full descriptions of 
the habits and locaiities of the birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (with occasion- 
ally wood cuts representing the latter,) and will be furnished to subscribers for one dol- 
lar, payable on delivery. 

5. The werk willbe published in accordance with a scientific asrangement of the gene 
ra and species, and will complete the Ornithology of our country, it is believedin the 
most perfect manner. 

Persons desirous of subscribing to the above work are respectfully requested to apply 
to J.J. Audubon, 86 White street, W. A. Colman, Broadway, New York, J. B. Cheva- 
lier, 72 Dock street, Philadelphia, orto any of the following agents, 

Cc. C. Little & co., Boston ; Ives & Jewett, Salem Mass.; Francis L. Alden, New Bed- 
ford; John P. Beile, Charleston, S.C (jan 25tt.j 











INFORMATION WANTED. 
F Catherine Palmer wife of Joseph Fox, who left Germany with her two children 
about April, 1836. Any information of her wonldbe gladly received by her brother, 
Lawrence Palmer, by letter, addressed to him to the care of Mr, Edwards, Elizabet& 
town, Essex Co.,N.Y. German editors will confer a favor by noticing the above. 
fjan. 25 3t*) 


ENUINE PORT WINE, BOTTLED IN OPORTO.—Solely imported for the use vf 

invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence ofthe hitherto almost iusuperable diffi- 
culty of obtaining in this country the finest qualities of Port Wine, inthe same genuine 
state as produced from the vines in the district of the Alto Douro, in Portugal, Messrs. 
Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, will continue to export the above article, in cases of one do- 
zen each, bottled in Oporto: and to prevent imposition in any quarter, the cork of every 
bottle willbe marked on the inner part, with the brandof the House, 

( 


“oO 





N, 

RASH,” 
by which means those parties who think 1t worth while to obtain pure and unadulterated 
Port Wine,—so often necessary in sickness, for the preservation of le itself,—may de- 
pend fipon purchasing an article as pure as itruas from the wine-press, and of the 
very choicest quality that nature is capable of producing. 

Red Port of the extraordinary vintag- of 1834. 

White Malmsey Port ditto vintage 1834. Sold by 

{jan 11-3m*) WYCKOFF & SCRYMSER, 87 Wali st. 


iif 





AND LTORTLIMER of New Boal St., London, Maaufacturiog Silversmiths 


veg leave to aan otice thet they have just arrived witha new and 
fash yaw sotment of fow iry Pilate aad Plited articles of the very best quality 
an! w> k nvashio, waich are now realy for inspection at!their Rooms, No. 20 Warren 


St., near Broadway. fjan. 11-3") 


RS. CHARLES HORN, jun,, begs to inform her friends and the public that she has 
removed from Brooklyn to No.9 Beach street, Hudson Square, where she will 
eontinne giving lessons in Singing and Piano- Forte. (Dec 6-tf.[ 


J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 

tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 
blished for the last 15 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent from ahroa4, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. ; 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts ef the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5, and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg. Persons at 
a distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the ameunt to S. J. Sylvester, 
with instructions to ensure prompt attention. , ' 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. A!l com- 
manications must be addressed S.J. SYLVESTER. 


(dec. 21-tf.) No. 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street. 


N ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House (Oct 5 tf) 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
OWLAND'S LOTION, anelegant preparation. equally adapted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to genera! notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy, It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, andelasticity of theskin. = 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, 
which under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- 
ine Article has the name and address ofthe Proprietor—RoBEert SHaw, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosedin a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘‘The Theory of Beau- 
*y.” All others.in whatever form, are spurious. ‘ Aer we 

Sold retail by all respectable Pertumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
in the Union, ia botties, [Jy 27 eowly*} 




















UPPER CANADA. 


N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between the 
President, Directors and Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 

Upon motion thisday made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counsel for the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America :—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be enered with the Registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspaper 
as hereinafter directed; and in case of their appearance that they do cause their 
answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint tobe filed and an office copy 
or office copies thereof to be served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors on 
or before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default thereofthe said bill 
of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further ordered that 
the said plaintiffs do further cause a copy of this order to be published in a certain | 
newspaper published in the United States of America commonly called or known 
by the name of “ The Albion,” and that such publication be continued at least once 
in each week for eight weeks in succession, during the said four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion insuch newspaper. , 

[Env’d, W.H.] WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 

J. F,. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co. [jan 4-8w] 


UPPER CANADA. | 
i CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third | 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord | 
1839, between the te, 
President, Directorsand Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Piaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 

Upon motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counselfor the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants, James Grey Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out | 
of the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America :—It is ordered that 
| the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the Registrar of 




















this court and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors, within four months from, and | 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspac | 
per as hereinafter directed; and in caseof thear appearances that they do cause 
their answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an 
office copy or office copies thereof tobe served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ 
solicitors at or before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default there- | 
of the said bill of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further | 
ordered that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause acopy of this order to be pub- 
lished in a certain newspaper published m the said United States of America 
commonly called or known by the name of **The Albion,” and that such publi- | 
cation be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in succession, du- 
| ring the said four months from and inclusive of the day ofthe date of the first inser- 
tion in such newspaper ‘ 
[Ent’'d, W. H. WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 
J. F. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co. |jan 4-8wl 


UPPER CANADA. 


N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between 
The President, Directors and Company of the Bavk of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune, Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 

Upon motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Esten,, being of counsel for 
the plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits,that the 
above named defendams, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this eourt, in the United States of America:—It is ordered that | 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the ciny of 
Toronto, Esquire, the azent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months ‘rom and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of tt is order im the newsp - 
per as hereinafter directed ; and in case of their appearance that they do cause their 
answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an office 
copy or office copies thereof to be served On the said agent of the plaintiffs’ soli- | 
citors ator before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default thereof the 
said bil! of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further ordered 
that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause a copy of this order to be published ina 
certain newspaper published in the said United States of America commonly called 
or known by the name of ‘* The Albion,” and that such publication becontinued at | 
ieast once in each week for eight weeks in succession during the said four mcnths 
from and inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion in such ne wsp; per. 
[Ent’d, W. H.] WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 

J.T. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co. [jan 4-8w] 
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Right and Left, Balance and turn partners, Ladies Chain, Promenade half round, Right and Left to place. 








YLVESTERB & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANCE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 

EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 

perfect arrangements to dr@w upon any pait of Great Britain and Lreland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards, 

They Buy and sell uncurrent money of allkinds at the best rates, and attend to Ex- 
change business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on ail parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or smal! sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Sylvester & Co. respectfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet 
prompt attention if addressed SYLVESTER, & CO. 

(Dec. 6-tf.) 156 Broadway, New York: 

R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, confines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Ellot’s extensive practice, andthe numbe! of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known forsome years in this city, a member of the New York Medical Se- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeoius, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more reeently to Dr 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

jy20. 


Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily: 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
New York to London. 

Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Ropeers, 
. N., commander, will sail as follows; 

From New York. | From London. 


Ist December, Ist January, 


1840 Ist February, Ist March, 
Ist April, Ist May, 
Ist June, Ist July, 
a 


Ist August 
Ist October, 
600 tons of cargo wil be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to” 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
No second class passengers taken. 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
D> An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. [Nov 9 tfq 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE steamship GREAT WESTFRN, James Heskens R f ccmn anoer, 134 tons 
willcommence her regular trips for the year 1840, in February next, leaving 
yo <4 New York about the 14th of[that month, end New York for Bristol early 
in March, 

During the intermediate time, the interior arrangements of the ship for the arecm- 
modation of passengers, will be materially improved, and she wil) make regular voya- 
ges during the year. Her precise days of sailing frcm eech pois will be announced 
in due time. 

For freight or passage apply to 

(jan 14-tf J 


ist September, 


a RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on thelst,andfro.n Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


year: 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 

andQctober. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sai! from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre RONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
3th, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the suiling of these 
packets, the subs¢ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 





hips. Masters. Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,\Dec. 1,Marchl6, Ju 
lowa W.W.Peil, | “ 94, “| 16, June §| “  8,April 1, oo -\ 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8, ‘* 24, Se * oR eee 
hone, J.A.Wotten,| “ 16,March8, “ Q4JJan. 1, “ 16, « @” 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,, “© 24, ‘* 16, July 8) ‘ 8,May 1, ¢ 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, (Dec. 8 nan * 


‘ 16, 
“« 16, « 8, Sept. 1, 
‘ 








, ’ 
Sully, WC Thompson| “16, April 8,“ Feb. 1, “ 
Emerald, 3. W. Howes,| “* 24, “ 16, Aug. of “ 8, June 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,/L. Weiderholdt\Jan. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, & , Ot. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, jeg “ 16,May 8, ‘* 24/March]l, “ 16, & @ 
Albany, J.Johnston.jr.| ‘ 24, ‘* 16, Sept. 8) ‘“* 6. July 3, “ 16, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommodae 
tions for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, im 
cluding wines and siores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe ' forwarded by their packets. free of all charges except the expenses se 
tually incurred, t BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-s¢ 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN, 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liv » 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz 














Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York, Liverpool. 
Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,/Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 2 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, cm © wm * BF 8 Me eae 
Roscius, Collins, em, * & “ Si 6 4 8 8s ‘ 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April l,} “ 19, “ 19, « 1 
Independence, | E. Nye, ye Fe ye Ti ¢ me «ee oe 
Virginian, 1. Harris, “ 18, “* 13, “ 418,lOct. I, Feb. 1, June 2, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, a a, Oa Se eee 
Siddons, Britton, “2, * $5, “* O) * 18, “ 18 &© 4g 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1,/ “ 19, “ 19, «© 49, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, a ee Oe ae ae 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “ 13, 13, “ 18,/Nov. 1 March], July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall.) “ 19, “ 19, “ 39) “ 7, « 7, ‘ 
Sheridan, Depeyster, +, * «© gi © 18 «© 19, © 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, Junel,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Geo. Washington H. Holdrege, 7. ©& , «© 1 * 25, © 95 og 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,) “ 13, “ 13, ‘ 12,/Dec. 1, April 1, Ang. 1, 
South America, | Barstow, oon or * OF eh eS OR Rs 
Garrick, N.B.Palmer,; ‘* 2. “ 96, “ 95) “ 138, “ 33, «© gg 
England, B. L. Waite, }Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1.) “ 10, “ 19, «© J@ 


These ships are al) of the first class, and ably commanded, win elegant accommoda 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool) is fixed at $140 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding, 

Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships wil) be responsible for any letters. par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular biiie of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, ( olumbus, South America, Engiane 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoel, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffieio, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N V. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, independence Roscoe.and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y, 
WILDES., PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeo} 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
E.K. COLLINS & «0., New York 
WM. & JAS BROWN & 05. Livernoe 














